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INCE the collapse of the Palma government in Cuba 
and the practical re-occupation of the island by Ameri- 
can forces the question of “the future” has presented diffi- 
cult and serious aspects. The United States assumed the 
control of Cuban affairs with the explicit pledge to re-estab- 
lish native self-government at the first practicable oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately many Americans have continued an 
agitation for a protectorate or even outright annexation, 
and in this they have been supported by powerful interests 
in the island. It is a fact that foreign investors and native 
planters, bankers and capitalists desire the indefinite continu- 
ance of American control, and view with apprehension the 
prospect of another attempt at government by native poli- 
ticians. 

On the other hand, the factions that overthrew the 
Palma administration have been restive and suspicious. Ther 
have questioned the good faith of the United States and 
demanded immediate fulfilment of the pledge of withdrawal. 
While peace and order have prevailed in the island, the 
dissatisfaction and agitation of the discontented elements 
have had bad effects on industry and on public affairs. 

It was necessary to put a stop to the intrigves of the 
two sets of extremists by announcing a fairly definite pro- 
gram of action. Secretary Taft visited Cuba in April and 
made a personal and patient investigation of the whole situ- 
ation, receiving all sorts of delegations, listening to griev- 
ances and suggestions and considering probable consequences 
of the courses open to the United States. The outcome of 
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his consultations and inquiries is an official declaration of 
policy which should be satisfactory to all fair-minded Cubans 
and reassuring to the foreign investors. 

The plan of action is as follows: 

First of all a census will be taken to determine the num- 
ber of qualified voters under the revised electoral system 
and to insure honest registration. This enumeration will 
require some four or five months. 

After a short interval for preparations and campaign- 
ing, municipal and provincial elections will be held. As 
most of the present officials hold their places by executive 
appointment—an outgrowth of the political revolt—these 
elections will constitute a long step toward popular and 
honest government. 

Then, after another interval (the length of which will 
be determined by the conditions then existing) national elec- 
tions will be held, and a president, vice-president and a con- 
gress will be chosen. 

To the candidates successful at such elections the gov- 
ernment of Cuba will be turned over. But American troops 
will remain in the island for a few months longer to give 
the native government a chance to establish itself firmly 
and to prevent disorder on the part of the defeated factions. 

This program has been cordially approved by the press 
of this country and by most of the Cuban leaders. It is con- 
servative and cautious, but it is honorable and safe. Slow 
progress is best for Cuba herself, for another collapse and 
another occupation of the island would force on the United 
States a protectorate and with eventual annexation. 


wars 


Municipal Tendencies in America 


In recent years our cities have emancipated themselves 
from the worst evils of spoils, bossism and irrelevant parti- 
sanship. The merit system has gained much ground, and 
independent voting has improved the personnel of the city 
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councils and the executive offices. Still, the problem of 
municipal government has by no means been solved, and 
thinkers like President Eliot of Harvard and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith still think that the weakest spot in the whole American 
system is the government of our cities. 

The same writers, however, point hopefully to a new 
tendency in municipal politics, to the spread of what has 
been called “the Texas idea” (though it is much older and 
of another origin), the idea of government by commission. 

In addition to Galveston and Houston, Memphis now 
has a government by a board or commission. A govern- 
ment of this kind dispenses with the traditional “division 
of powers,” the checks and balances, which cities copied from 
state and national forms of government. It is government 
on “business principles,” cities being treated by its theory 
as administrative entities merely, as great business corpor- 
ations. 

The philosophy of such a system was recently well set 
forth in The Outlook, which wrote: 

The work of a so-called city government is not pri- 
marily governing; certainly not primarily political. It is 
the work of a corporation carrying on an immense business, 
either directly by its own agencies, or indirectly through pri- 
vate enterprises employed for the purpose. This business 
includes such functions as providing water, seeing that 
the citizens are properly furnished with lights, making 
provision to guard against fires, establishing and maintaining 
public parks for popular health and recreation, watching 
against the approach of contagious disease, opening and 
paving the streets and maintaining them in good order, and 
the like. This is not legislative work, it is administrative 
work. In this work of administration all the citizens of 
the city are equally interested. It is a work which can be 
done by a few men better than by many; and by men having 
equally at heart the interests of all the city better than by 
men chosen by localities to represent localities. In the or- 
ganization of such an administrative body the example fur- 
nished by individual enterprises is the one to be followed 
rather than the example furnished by political organizations. 

All Boards of Aldermen and Councilmen should be abol- 
ished ; all idea of elaborate legislative functions to be per- 
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formed should be abandoned. A Board of Directors of the 
city should be elected, as there is elected a Board of Di- 
rectors for a bank or a railway corporation. Possibly in 
the greatest cities, especially where there is a suburban popu- 
lation which is within the municipality, or where there are 
separate boroughs which separate ideals as in New York City 
there should be provision for their representation in the 
Board; but with this possible exception the Board should 
be elected by the city at large. It should be a small Board, 
so small that the best men of the city could see it to be worth 
while to serve in it. And to this Board the entire admin- 
istration of the city’s business should be intrusted, as the 
entire business of a railway is intrusted to its Board of 
Directors. 

Many other thoughtful editors are expressing similar 
sentiments, and it is apparently safe to conclude that “gov- 
ernment by commission” is a plan “with a future.” The 
number of cities that already follow it is small, to be sure, 
but three or four states have passed enabling acts in favor 
of this system ; that is, they allow any city of a certain class 
to establish government by commission at any time. Iowa 
and Kansas are among the states that have such general 
statutes. The Iowa law is very advanced and democratic. 


te: | 
Municipal Ownership in Chicago 


There is an impression abroad that in the recent munici- 
pal election the voters of Chicago repudiated the principle 
of municipal ownership and reversed the verdict which they 
had deliberately rendered two years before, when Judge Ed- 
ward F. Dunne was elected mayor on a platform of immediate 
acquisition and operation by the city of the street railways. 

It is true that Mr. Dunne was defeated in the recent 
election owing largely to his position on the street railway 
question. But it is not true that his ddfeat was also a de- 
feat for the policy of municipal ownership. The situation 
had undergone a radical change, and the issue was not, as 
in 1905, municipal versus private ownership of the street 
railways, but a settlement with the traction companies on 
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a basis of a temporary partnership with the city paving the 
way to municipal ownership at the option and convenience 
of the city, versus uncertain litigation, condemnation, pro- 
ceedings against the companies and abominable transporta- 
tion service during the period of litigation. 

The companies had sustained a severe defeat in the 
courts in a suit involving their alleged franchise rights and 
had found themselves constrained to make large, almost un- 
precedented, concessions to the city. New ordinances had 
been negotiated which provided for operation of the lines 
by the companies under a revocable license or indeterminate 
grant, for a division of the net profits (the city’s share 
being 55 per cent. of these), for full publicity, for munici- 
pal supervision of reconstruction and operation, for first- 
class service, and for the purchase by the city of the en- 
tire system at six months’ notice for $50,000,000 plus the 
cost of all improvements and extensions. 

Mayor Dunne, who had favored a settlement on this 
basis, thought that in their final shape the ordinances did not 
sufficiently safeguard either the financial interests of the 
city or the reserved right of municipalization at the city’s 
option. He accordingly advised rejection of the ordinances. 
But the people were as:1red by the press, by the Republican 
candidate, by the majority of the aldermen, by many inde- 
pendent and disinterested citizens that the ordinances were 
entirely compatible with such municipalization, that they 
actually paved the way to that policy and greatly simplified 
the process of bringing it about. Meantime, it was further 
claimed, the ordinances would give the people more in the 
way of compensation for the temporary privilege to operate, 
of good service, of public control, than any other city has 
succeeded in securing from its traction companies. 

It is plain, therefore, that in voting to accept the “set- 
tlement” ordinances, the people of Chicago did not need to 
vote against municipal ownership. There is no evidence 
whatever that they intended to do so, or that the result 
had any such significance. 
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Since the election there has been a further change in 
the situation, and one that is unfavorable to the policy of 
municipal ownership. The Supreme Court of the state has 
declared invalid an act of the legislature which enabled cities 
to acquire street railways by means of certificates issued 
against the plant, assets and franchise value of the railways 
without creating bonded indebtedness against the munci- 
palities. Chicago is not in a position—and is not likely to 
be in the near future—to issue bonds for the purchase of 
the traction system. The certificate plan was devised to 
meet this situation. The Supreme Court, however, has ruled 
against it, holding that it is an evasion of the Constitution 
and an indirect form of increasing municipal indebtedness 
beyond the limit legally fixed. 

This decision, which the advocates of municipalization 
were not prepared for, is a serious blow to their movement. 
It is not, however, a fatal blow. Other ways to municipal 
ownership are still left open, and still others may be discov- 
ered and opened. But for the present Chicago must en- 
deavor to extract from the traction ordinances all the good 
they are capable of yielding. Pending the removal of the 
difficulties to municipalization, the companies will doubtless 
be compelled to live up to their contract obligations and their 
pledges of honest dealing. 


gth.g 


Shocking Corruption in San Francisco 


All previous municipal scandals and exposures are ap- 
parently eclipsed by the recent revelations in San Francisco, 
which eastern newspapers describe as “the most corrupt city 
in the world.” Certainly the charges that are pending against 
her mayor, her most notorious local “boss,” many of her 
aldermen (or supervisors) and several “leading citizens” 
interested in great public utilities are amazing. The story 
as told in the press reports is one of systematic bribery and 
blackmail, of the sale of franchises and votes for cash, of 
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protection of vice and lawlessness by the government of the 
city for “tribute” regularly paid, and of political intrigue and 
corruption of the most audacious and amazing description. 


It was the earthquake and great fire of last year that 
created the unusual opportunities for such brazen and defiant 
corruption. The city was destroyed and demoralized; men 
were too busy with pressing problems of daily existence and 
rehabilitation to pay much attention to public affairs. Greedy 
and venal legislators and officials thought it relatively safe 
to run amuck and demand bribes of those corporations that 
were in need of new franchises or extensions of franchises. 
Some of the corporations, competing with their rivals for such 
favors, bought votes of their own motion, without waiting 
for blackmailing proposals. Traction, telephone and other 
franchises were thus secured for “cash,” and the conspira- 
tors apparently took but little trouble to avoid detection. 


Thanks to the energy and independence of the prose- 
cuting attorney and his associates, the various deals and 
transactions are to be ventilated in the courts. Many in- 
dictments have been returned, and many more are under 
consideration. An effort is to be made to convict and pun- 
ish not only the dishonest and venal officials, but also the 
“leading citizens” who bribed these criminals. 


Of course, during the pendency of these bribery and 
blackmail cases, involving Mayor Schmitz, “Boss” Abraham 
Ruef, the supervisors, and so on, it would be unfair to as- 
sume guilt in any particular case. But the evidence of 
crookedness is said to be overwhelming, and some convic- 
tions are doubtless certain of obtainment. The labor unions 
of San Francisco have repudiated and condemned the so- 
called “labor administration” of the city, and the upright 
citizens are determined that full light shall be thrown on 
the disgraceful conditions and the necessary cleaning of the 
municipal stables secured. Perhaps the disclosures may lead 
to more fundamental structural reforms in the government 
of the city. 
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An American Peace Congress 






























The first national peace and arbitration congress ever 
held was that which met in New York in the third week 
in April. The congress should really have been called in- 
ternational, for many distinguished foreigners were pres- 
ent as delegates and the discussion covered every phase 
of the subject and elicited expressions of opinion from every 
point of view, German, English, French, American, and so 
on. The attitude of labor to peace was one of the topics, 
and the woman’s view of war received attention at one of 
the sessions. Spirited debates were caused by differences 
of opinion between the “idealists,” who believe that uni- 
versal peace and arbitration are possible and feasible today, 
if the governments of the world would but recognize that 
fact and cease raising imaginary difficulties or insincere 
questions of “national honor,” and between the opportunists 
and the “practical men,” who think it idle and even mis- 
chievous to ask too much and who would take one step at a 
time and refrain from attacks on traditions and popular sen- 
timents. Some orators even apologized for conscription 
and militarism and huge armaments, while professing anxiety 
to promote the cause of conciliation and arbitration. 


However, in the main the sessions were harmonious, 
and the resolutions which the congress adopted represented 
a compromise. They recommended, among other things, 
the opening of the Hague court to all the nations of the 
world, the discussion at the next Hague conference of the 
question of limitation of armaments and military budgets, 
protection of private property at sea during war when the 
property is not contraband, and, most important of all, the 
drafting of the general treaty for the arbitration of all in- 
ternational disputes that shall prove impossible of adjust- 
ment by diplomacy. 

The last resolution seems radical, for it makes no excep- 
tions in favor of disputes involving “national honor” or 
“vital interests,” or “sovereignty,”—classes of disputes that 
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The Tug of Peace 
Everysopy (to everybody else), “AFTER YOU, SIR!” 
—From Punch, London. 
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are usually excepted from arbitration treaties—but it is im- 
mediately qualified by a clause to the effect that as many 
classes of disputes should be embraced in an arbitration 
agreement as present conditions and sentiments permit. 

It is not probable that much immediate and tangible 
good will result from the “private” peace congress—for the 
situation in Europe is not favorable to a great stride toward 
peace—but the moral and educational effects of the notable 
gathering have been widely felt and cannot fail to prove 
lasting. It was the consensus of opinion among the dele- 
gates and orators that in the future national and international 
peace congresses should be frequently held to promote and 
popularize the cause of international good will. 


Ge d.9 
The Next Hague Conference 


This month representatives of all the leading nations 
of the world, including South America, will meet once more 
in the quiet, beautiful little capital of Holland to discuss 
peace and war questions. The second Hague conference, 
like the first, has nominally been called by Russia, but actu- 
ally it is due to the initiative of the United States. 

Many questions were left open by the first conference, 
which was held in 1899, and since then new ones have 
arisen. There has been much diplomatic activity, journey- 
ing and correspondence as to the program of the confer- 
ence—the topics that should be on it, and the topics that 
should be omitted. Not a little friction appears to have re- 
sulted from the attempt of England and the United States 
to include the question of armament limitation, the discus- 
sion of which even in the abstract is objectionable to Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Austria. There is also objection to the 
Drago doctrine—a South American doctrine directed against 
the use of governmental forces to collect private debts by 
naval demonstration and seizures—but South America would 
be disappointed if this question were definitely excluded. 
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After considerable negotiation this plan was evolved— 
neither limitations of armaments nor the Drago doctrine 
is to be excluded, but certain powers reserve the right to 
refrain from participating in the discussion of any question 
that, in their judgment, can lead to no useful or practical 
action. 


No resolution can pass the conference without a unani- 
mous vote, and even the adoption of a resolution by the dele- 
gates does not bind the powers finally. Each government 
must ratify it subsequently in its own way. 


The points proposed in the original Russian program 
for the second conference were: 
Improvements in the provision of the present conven- 


tion in regard to submission of disputes to arbitration and 
the international commission of inquiry. 


Amendments to the laws and rules of war, including 
those relating to the opening of hostilities, surprises, inter- 
ests of neutrals, etc. 

The framing of a treaty in regard to maritime warfare 
for the purpose of mitigating its hardships and evils and 
affording non-contraband property better protection. 

Ardent lovers of peace are not satisfied with this pro- 
gram and regret that several of the powers are so suspicious 
of proposals. looking to armament limitations. Some have 
given utterance to pessimistic comment regarding the out- 
look and the utility of the coming conference. Even post- 
ponement has been suggested, though only by quasi-official 
journals. But the conference cannot fail entirely, and what- 
ever it may neglect to do, the things it will accomplish will 
certainly be desirable and beneficial as far as they go. The 
conference will make for progress and righteousness to the 
extent of its influence and achievements, however modest 
these may be. 


There is a peculiarly unfortunate misprint in the following 
paragraph which is said to have appeared in a provincial contem- 
porary: “A steamer to be known as the George Washington has 
been ordered by the Hamburg-Amerika Company. It will be the 
biggest transatlantic liar affloat.”—Punch, London. 
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Radicals and Democracy in Finland 


In 1905, simultaneously with the granting by the Tzar 
of a constitution and a parliament to Russia, an imperial 
decree restored to the Duchy of Finland the autonomy she 
had lost under the reactionary regime and the violent pro- 
cess of “Russification.” The decree authorized the Finland 
Diet to prepare a new constitution for the duchy. This was 
done. The new constitution abolished the old diet, which 
was based on class representation and caste interests, and 
provided for a unicameral diet elected by universal suffrage. 
Women were given the ballot on exactly the same terms as 
men, and they were also made eligible to public office. 

The Tzar approved this advanced democratic constitu- 
tion in spite of considerable bureaucratic and reactionary op- 
position, and. it went into effect. 

The first general elections under it were held late in 
March. They resulted in decided victories for the radical 
and socialist parties. The latter party secured eighty seats. 
There were many women candidates for the diet and nine- 
teen were elected, nine of these being socialists. 


Thus Finland is the first European country to enfran- 
chise her women, and the first country in the world to give 
women seats in the national parliament. 

Whether she will be permitted to exercise her rights 
without obstruction and interference from the imperial gov- 
ernment is, unfortunately, considered rather doubtful. Al- 
ready the reactionary press in Russia is warning the diet 
that any attempt at enacting “radical” and socialistic legisla- 
tion will bring about its dissolution. Charges are made in 
the same quarters that Finland is contemplating secession 
and revolt, and secretly importing arms in preparation for 
an uprising. Leading Finns declare these charges to be 
utterly baseless and manifestly absurd. Why should Fin- 
land wish to secede now, they ask? What could she hope 
to gain, and why, with her autonomy recovered and so 
many great reforms achieved, should she be dissatisfied with 
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Russian sovereignty? Apparently the enemies of liberty 
in Russia are jealous of the liberties of Finland and desir- 
ous of overthrowing them. If reaction prevails in Russia, 
Finland’s autonomy will be seriously endangered 


262.3 
Mr. Roosevelt and a Third Term 


The campaign for the next national election may fairly 
be said to have opened. It was opened by Senator Foraker 
in Ohio, by several state legislatures, and by a number of 
great newspapers. Issues as well as candidates are ener- 
getically discussed, and the discussion has been specially 
stimulated by a semi-official statement from the White House 
in regard to the existence of a $5,000,000 conspiracy to cap- 
ture the next Republican presidential convention, secure con- 
trol of the party machinery, and prevent the nomination of 
any “progressive,” any man in sympathy with the Roosevelt 
policies and ideas. 

The existence of such conspiracy has been denied, but 
whether one has been formally organized or not, certain it 
is that there is considerable evidence of anti-Roosevelt ac- 
tivity among railroad and corporation men and others who 
regard the President as a “radical” and a menace to indus- 
try and prosperity. Interviews, articles and speeches have 
been coming from various sources, the burden of which is 
that agitation unsettles business and undermines confidence, 
that we are in danger of a panic, and that conservatism in 
government has become an absolute necessity. To these have 
been added certain bitter and vehement attacks on Mr. 
Roosevelt. . 

Has this movement injured the President and affected 
his popularity? _ To obtain an answer to this question the 
New York Herald (Ind.) and the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) tested editorial, public and legislative sentiment in 
many of the states, east and west, and the replies disclosed 
an extraordinary unanimity of opinion in favor of the Presi- 
dent. His popularity, all agreed, was greater than ever ; his 
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strength was steadily growing instead of diminishing, and 
the people were determined to force another nomination on 
him. His explicit declaration, made on the night of his 
election in 1904, that under no circumstances would he be 
a car.didate again for the presidency, is nowhere considered 
as conclusive, for his duty to serve the people, it is said, 
transcends every other obligation, and the people have the 
right to waive the anti-third-term tradition, 

There is not a scintilla of evidence before the country 
that Mr. Roosevelt is disposed to take this view of his pledge 
and to consent to run again at the command of the great 
majority of his party and of many men belonging to other 
parties. But, without any encouragement from him, the 
agitation for a third term for him grows in volume and in- 
tensity with every manifestation of opposition from the 
“vested interests.” 


Here are two typical resolutions which illustrate the 
temper of the people. The Pennsylvania House unanimously 
resolved— 


That the House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania extends to Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, its hearty approval and com- 
mendation of his efforts to prevent the great railroads and 
other corporations of the country from using their wealth 
and power to oppress and injure the citizens in their rights 
and property, and to enforce justice and a “square deal” for 
all. We commend him for his endeavors to enforce exist- 
ing laws against corporations, and to bring them under 
just and legal regulation and control, and we condemn and 
denounce any combinations of corporate wealth with poli- 
ticians of any party or parties intended to reverse and defeat 
the policies of justice which the President has so wisely and 
fearlessly inaugurated. 

With practical unanimity the Minnesota House re- 
solved— 

That the best interests of the general government and 
the successful establishment of the great public measures 
which have been inaugurated by the present national ad- 
ministration demand the renomination and re-election of 
Theodore Roosevelt to the Presidency of the United States. 
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If Not Roosevelt, Who? 


In connection with the third term movement in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt, the question has naturally arisen, who, in 
the event of the President’s final and absolute refusal to run 
again, should be “the second choice” of the people who 
want his policies to prevail? Persistent reports from Wash- 
ington represent the President as ready to use his influence 
in behalf of Secretary Taft, who is now an avowed candidate 
for the Republican nomination. This has led to much heated 
talk of “dictation,” and Senator Foraker has opened a cam- 
paign in Ohio to defeat the Secretary at indirect and quasi- 
popular primaries, being a presidential aspirant himself. 
The Ohio fight is likely to be a spectacular one, for the 
Senator, with his friends, claims to control the “organiza- 
tion,” and it is a question whether a genuinely popular ex- 
pression of opinion can be obtained in Ohio under existing 
laws and political conditions. 

Be this as it may, the important fact is that Secretary 
Taft is popularly considered to be of the Roosevelt “type,” 
and several western legislatures have, by test ballots, indi- 
cated their preference for him as against his rivals—Vice- 
President Fairbanks, Senator Foraker, ex-Secretary Leslie 
M. Shaw, and others. 

The interests that are opposed to the President on ac- 
count of his railroad and corporate policies are expected to 
display equal antagonism to Mr. Taft, who has labored for 
tariff concessions to the Philippines, for “plain duty” in Cuba 
and for the extension of government contro] over commerce 
and corporate organization. The Secretary has been attend- 
ing to his public duties, but as soon as these permit him to 
enter the political arena he may take up Senator Foraker’s 
bold challenge and in a series of speeches make his position 
clear to the people of Ohio and of the country at large. 


The Manchester Guardian gives publicity to the following: 
The Transvaal Swearing in the New Cabinet. 
They are beginning early. 
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San Francisco Rehabilitation 


After most of this issue of THe CHAUTAUQUAN had 
been printed we received a delayed article on San Fran- 
cisco’s struggle to keep to ideals of the city beautiful in 
spite of the overwhelming earthquake disaster. The paper 
was written and has been brought down to date by ex-mayor 
James D. Phelan, one of San Francisco’s foremost public 
citizens. We should have given this contribution one of the 
first places in this Civic Improvement Number if it had 
come in time. We make room for it as the last of the special 
Civic articles. How the famous Burnham Plan has been 
modified, the organized efforts to take advantage of an extra- 
ordinary situation, the funds still available for improvements, 
and other problems of rehabilitation, are brought out by Mr. 
Phelan as they have not heretofore been presented to the 
reading public. 


£69 
Notes From Abroad 


While America and Italy have proved ready and generous in 
their support of the Keats-Shelley memorial in Rome, the English 
committee is still in need of further funds. It will be remembered 
that the house on the right-hand side, looking upward, of the Trin- 
ita steps running down to the Piazza di Spagna, in which Keats 
became a resident in November, 1820, and in which he died in Feb- 
ruary, 1821, has been purchased by the memorial committees with 
a view to turning it into a museum of objects commemorative of 
Keats, Shelley, and Severn. Not long ago a concert in New York 
brought in £400 for this purpose, and the English committee hope 
to raise a large part of the sum of £1,000 which they require by 
means of a concert and exhibition of relics to be held at Stafford- 
house, by permission of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. The 
relics promise to be a collection of rare and great interest, since 
all owners of objects connected with the two poets (except the 
Bodleian, which is unfortunately prevented from taking part) have 
generously offered their possessions. 

Se 8s 8 ®& 

A black list of absentee Peers has been published. It has been 
compiled with considerable labour from the list of attendances, as 
shown in the Lords’ Journal, for the session of 1905, the latest 
record available. It is a remarkable list in many ways. That the 
Peers neglect their duties is notorious. But here is an actual 
record showing the extent to which the members of the Upper 
House disregard the duties imposed upon them by the writ of sum- 
mons by virtue of which they take their seats in the House of 
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Lords. No fewer than 179 Peers failed to attend any of the 83 
sittings of the session; 53 mrore attended on one occasion only; 
while another 168 put in less than ten attendances during the year. 
That is to say, if the writs of summons of these Peers who had 
not attended to their duties ten times during a session were to be 
cancelled, the members of the House of Lords entitled to a seat 
would at a stroke be reduced from 591 to 191. If twenty attend- 
ances were taken as a test of diligence in the performance of their 
duties, the number would be still further reduced to 105, or only 
about one-sixth of the present number. The average attendance 
during the session was only 75. 
* * * * 


The Temps publishes a leading article entitled “La Folie Pa- 
cifiste” which is calculated to produce a considerable sensation 
among those who still believe in the limitation of armraments and 
its treatment at the coming Peace Conference. The Temps says: 

“Tt is becoming daily more apparent that the Russian Govern- 
ment acted wisely in excluding from the original program of The 
Hague Conference the question of the limitation of armaments. 
Thus since this question has been raised there has been an ex- 
change of unpleasant words. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, one 
of the apostles of the idea, cries in vain ‘Love one another.’ The 
more this appeal to concord is heard the more international dis- 
cord is accentuated. . . . It sufficed that he should wave his 
olive branch in the Nation for a storm of provocations to break 
out. . . . We are not surprised to see a military country like 
Germany refuse to bind herself in advance. France has in like 
manner declined to do so. . . . Let there be no doubt that if 
this discussion takes place international relations will be worse 
after than they were before. . . . Let international law be dealt 
with at The Hague. That is possible and it is useful. But let no 
further promise be made, for it will not be kept. The illusions to 
which it would give rise would cause us a further loss of our moral 
vigour.” 

* * * * 


From Punch 


Ruskin’s Seven Lamps.—Just out, 1s. 
x* * * * 


The Bank of England Rifles have been disbanded. Paradox- 
ically their mission was to prevent the bank being rifled. 
* * * & 


Meanwhile, an Order of Nebuchadnezzarites has been found- 
ed in Chicago, the members of which will eat their meals and take 
their exercise on all fours to promote health. ’Tis a merry world, 
my masters, as Miss Corelli would say. 

** * * 


The Kaiser is said to be gradually recovering from the an- 
noyance caused by a mad musician suddenly beating the big drum 
during an interval at a concert at the Palace. Beating the big 
drum is, of course, one of the most jealously guarded Imperial 
prerogatives. 























Civic Improvement Number 

Tue CHAUTAUQUAN this month is a special Civic Im- 
provement Number, the fifth which we have issued in recent 
years. No other publication has put into available form such 
an amount of information regarding one of the most signifi- 
cant movements of the day. In this issue are included: 


“The National Impulse for Civic Improvement,” by Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary of the American Civic As- 
socation, Philadelphia. Mr. Woodruff has sought in his 
two annual addresses to bring out the more striking phases of 
the civic movement during the yyear. It has not been his in- 
tention to dwell upon the details of the work, but rather to 
illustrate the general tendencies that have been manifested 
during the preceding twelve months. 

“Architecture and Civic Progress,” by Frederick M. 
Mann, Professor of Architecture in Washington University, 
St. Louis. Professor Mann is an architect of standing 
and has had wide professional experience as well as close 
connection with the academic side of the question. He treats 
this subject from the point of view of an architect and a 
citizen interested in the larger phases of civic development 
and brings out clearly and concisely the rights of the public 
as contra-distinguished from the narrower rights of the in- 
dividual. His paper brought forth one of the most inter- 
esting debates of the Milwaukee meeting of the American 
Civic Association. 

“Civic Beauty and Civic Safety,” by Fielding J. Stilson. 
Mr. Stilson is now a member of the Board of Education of 
Los Angeles, California, and was until recently a member 
of the Public Art Commission of that city. He has been 
identified with numerous civic movements in Southern Cali- 
fornia. This paper which grew out of his connection with 
the San Francisco disaster emphasizes an important phase 
of the problem and a point that has been made by the Asso- 
ciation on more than one occasion and especially in connec- 
tion with the Secretary’s Review for 1905 as published in 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN for June, 1906. 

“Civic Activities and Social Settlements,” by Graham 
Romeyn Taylor. Mr. Taylor, Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Social Settlements of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, started his civic work with the reputation of his father, 
Dr. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons, to help him, but 
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he has made a place for himself and although a young man 
still, is a recognized authority in social and civic work gen- 
erally. 

“Recent Park Development,” by Andrew Wright 
Crawford. Mr. Crawford as Secretary of the City Parks 
Association of Philadelphia and as Vice-President of the 
Department of Parks and Public Reservations, A. C. A., has 
been in a peculiarly fortunate position to gather a very con- 
siderable amount of information touching park development. 
An indefatigable collector of facts, he has brought together 
in this report a great amount of information which will 
prove of great value to all who are interested in parks. His 
report shows how widespread has been the development 
of interest in this phase of civic activity. 

“City Making,” by Frederick L. Ford. Mr. Ford as 
City Engineer of Hartford, Conn., has had an excellent op- 
portunity for putting into force and effect numerous import- 
ant civic undertakings. As Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of City Making, A. C. A., he has given thoughtful at- 
tention to the whole subject of the reorganization of our 
cities along intelligent and far-reaching lines; his report 
indicates how much has been accomplished in this direction 
and how carefully he has followed the movement. 

“What One Association Did,” by Frederick A. Whiting. 
Mr. Whiting has had a long experience in civic improve- 
ment work in small communities. In his paper he sets forth 
clearly in simple language just how to produce results in a 
small place. There is no more frequently asked question 
than “What shall we do and how?” Mr. Whiting answers 
this question satisfactorily and his paper has value because 
it is based upon actual experience. 

“Texas Cities and Their Improvements,” by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Christian. Mrs. Christian is an active civic worker in 
Texas. Indeed in many respects she is the pioneer in that 
cause in her native State, both as an official in various or- 
ganizations, clubs and civic bodies and as the editor of an 
improvement column in the Houston Post, in which she has 
contributed to the development of a sound civic sentiment. 

“The National Significance of the Washington Im- 
provements,” by Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland. Mr. Mac- 
farland, the President Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, loves the city over which he presides and believes 
in its future. He 1s thoroughly committed to the plans 
adopted several years ago by the Senate Commission and 
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is working heartily for their incorporation in the policy of 
the capital city of the nation. He points out the needed les- 
son of the national significance of these improvements, which 
help along not only the cause of civic improvement locally, 
but generally throughout the United States. Few people 
appreciate the tremendous influence which Washington has 
already had, and will have if the Committee report is carried 
out in its entirety. 

“Some Features of Pennsylvania Forestry,” by Joseph 
T. Rothrock. Dr. Rothrock as Commissioner of Forestry 
from 1893 to 1905 added to his already well established repu- 
tation as a forester of ability and his experience thus gained 
gives great force and effect to his very interesting discus- 
sion of the development of forestry interests in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania is so frequently referred to as an hor- 
rible example in various ways, that the public overlook its 
many substantial achievements in numerous directions, nota- 
bly in connection with its forestry interests. 


These papers were features of the second annual con- 
vention of the American Civic Association at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; in our judgment the wider publicity given to 
them here is warranted by their intrinsic merit and signifi- 
cance. The A. C. A. has offices in the North American 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; general officers: President, 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; Acting Secretary, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia ; Treasurer, William 
B. Howland, New York; Vice-Presidents, James D. Phelan, 
San Francisco; L. E. Holden, Cleveland; Chairman Advis- 
ory Committee, Robert C. Ogden, New York. 

The remarkable campaign for the Preservation of Ni- 
agara Falls—an extraordinary story of public vs. “vested” 
interests—will be comprehensively presented in THe CHau- 
TAUQUAN for August. 






































The National Impulse for Civic Im- 
provement 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


HEN President Roosevelt, on June 29, 1906, attached 

his signature to “An Act for the Control and Regu- 

lation of the Waters of Niagara River, for the Preservation 

of Niagara Falls, and for other Purposes,” he signed the 

magna charta of the civic improvement movement. It was 

the first distinct national recognition of the rights of the 

American people to the free and unobstructed enjoyment of 
the natural beauties bestowed upon us by a beneficent God. 

President Roosevelt in another connection has pointed 
out that the “prime difference between civilized and uncivil- 
ized peoples is, that among civilized people each generation 
works, not only for its own well-being, but for the well- 
being of generations yet unborn. If we permit the natural 
resources of this land to be destroyed, we thereby prove our 
unfitness to stand in the forefront of civilized people.” 

We cannot expect, however, to have a Niagara cam- 
paign every year, although the present one has yet several 
important phases to pass through. Only once in a lifetime 
comes the opportunity to do some great, some striking thing 
such as that accomplished during the past year; but around 
about us on every side lie other opportunities equally signifi- * 
cant and equally useful, if we will but grasp them. We 
find the scenery on every hand despoiled by advertisements 
of various kinds. As Lady Betty in that most charming 
volume, “Lady Betty Across the Waters,” by the William- 
sons, said: 


“The hills or mountains, I am not sure which to call 
them—even the Palisades which had been so dinned into 
my ears, were not high enough to satisfy me at a first glance; 
but soon I saw that it was their grouping and their perfect 
proportions in relation to each other which made them so 
exquisite. As we steamed on along the green and golden 
flood, I began to love the Hudson so much that I could 
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have shrieked with rage at the great glaring advertisements 
on boardings. What can the scenery have done to Ameri- 
cans that they should do their best to spoil it?” 

The next great war which the American people must 
wage is that against the desecration of our landscape and 
of our surroundings by bill-boards and unsightly posters. 
This campaign must be waged to abate the nuisance, and 
to create a public sentiment sufficiently strong to keep it 
abated. 

The North End Improvement Club in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, has adopted this resolution: 


“Resolved, That this Club place itself on record as being 
in favor of its members pledging themselves not to pur- 
chase from firms advertising on bill-boards; and that the 
Secretary write the American Civic Association asking it 
to agitate the question throughout the country, sending it a 
copy of this resolution.” 


In defense of this resolution, the Club declares: 


“That the beauty of a large number of our American 
cities is marred by unsightly bill-boards. There doesn’t 
seem to be any method of getting at the matter except by 
arousing public sentiment against it. There is a bill-board 
trust throughout the country, and there is need of a general 
movement against bill-boards.” 

A suggestion has been made that they should be taxed 


out of existence. This is good. Another suggestion is that 
the consumers of this country refrain from purchasing from 
firms utilizing bill-boards. This is better. Recall how in 
times past unpopular instructors have been driven from West 
Point by what is known as “the silence.” It was a very sim- 
ple but effective method: The students at mess and at other 
places where the unpopular instructor might be, simply ab- 
stained from any conversation in his presence. The result 
invariably was his retirement because he could not with- 
stand the silence thus visited upon him. 

If the American people once resolve that offensive bill- 
boards must go, they have a most direct and effective method 
for their suppression in their own hands—they have only 
to abstain from purchasing goods advertised on bill-boards. 
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This is an effective weapon always at hand; and will unques- 
tionably if utilized bring a complete relief; for no manu- 
facturer of goods, no purveyor to the public taste, will fly 
in the face of a public opinion thus expressed. 

Next in importance to freeing our landscape of objec- 
tionable bill-boards, is the movement for cleanliness. Too 
many communities are permitted to become eyesores. Too 
many of our cities are “built in black air, which by its ac- 
cumulated foulness first renders all ornament invisible in 
distance and then chokes its interstices with soot.” Verily 
cleanliness is next to godliness; and if our American cities 
are to stand before the world as purified and redeemed, they 
must be clean. The national impulse for civic improvement 
must manifest itself not only in the movement for the preser- 
vation of Niagara, not only in the movement for the sup- 
pression of objectionable bill-boards, but in a very real de- 
sire to clean up the various localities. 

For nearly seven years a committee of the Business 
Men’s Club of Cincinnati has been working for cleaner 
and better streets in that city. During most of that time 
the chief endeavor has been to arouse public sentiment and 
to inaugurate modern methods. Early in the present year 
it was decided to hold a “clean-street convention,” and this 
was held a year ago. It was opened with a mechan- 
ical parade, which was a complete success. At the formal 
meeting, men representative of the city government were 
present, as also of all the business and improvement associa- 
tions, and the several political parties. There was a meet- 
ing of women along the same line; and this was equally 
successful. There was a meeting of school children in the 
separate schools, each principal setting aside one hour dur- 
ing the day for the singing of appropriate songs and the 
discussion of the subject. Speakers, mostly business men, 
were sent to the different schools to make short addresses. 

There was a large and enthusiastic meeting of news- 
boys, the convention songs being rendered by the newsboys’ 
band of forty pieces. The Mayor and other city officials 
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made short addresses. There was a parade of the street 
cleaning department on the last afternoon of the conven- 
tion, the men all appearing in their new uniforms. The 
banners carried at the head of each division told of the num- 
ber of members and equipment needed. Manufacturers of 
various devices gave demonstrations during the week. Thus 
in these various ways the people were given fresh ideas as 
to modern methods. 

How much better would our communities look, if the 
people who reside in them took some pains, first, with their 
own property, and then with the common property of the 
community! Fortunately, the people of this country are 
awakening to the opportunities that lie around them on 
every side, of making simple but substantial additions to 
the appearance of their cities. We find in all the leading 
communities, large and small, movements, first, to clean 
up, then to beautify in various ways. 

The “City Beautiful” is no longer a dream, a mere aspi- 
ration of the idealist. It is becoming in many directions an 
accomplished fact, largely because of the great growth of 
the national impulse for civic improvement. Among smaller 
communities we find civic centers being established in the 
shape of town halls and local centers, and of libraries and 
public schools; so that the people have a rallying place—a 
place where they can go to discuss their local needs. To 
illustrate: The towr of Framingham, Massachusetts, has 
executed a ten years’ lease of its Town Hall to the Improve- 
ment Association of that place at a nominal rental. The 
Association purposes to restore and alter the building, fit- 
ting it for a general community center, with club rooms, 
an assembly hall, and a stage for dramatics, lectures, and 
the like. It is a notable undertaking, that is sure to be 
carried through with eclat. The improvements to the build- 
ing will be interesting architecturally, a model of conven- 
ience; and its environment will be such as to add greatly 
to the beauty and the interest of the town. 

Wherever we go, whether by railroad, boat, or car- 
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riage, we find the same tendency toward improvement. 
Beauty, cleanliness and art are no longer reserved for the 
few, are no longer the perquisites of the aristocrats, but are 
made the common heritage of the common people, for the 
benefit and uplift of all. 

Hand in hand with this local improvement and the 
beautification of the home grounds, we find the educational 
authorities appreciating the fact that the school is a center 
of influence. If, as has been suggested in Chicago, art is 
a corrective for crime and is therefore to be employed in the 
adornment of the new juvenile court house, then art should 
be effective in forming correct habits and as a preventive 
of crime. Educators are coming to see that the aim of society 
should not be alone for the redemption of those who have 
fallen from grace, but equally for the prevention of those 
who are already in the paths of virtue from falling away. 
As a consequence, we find that our school houses are better 
built, are better decorated, are coming more and more to be 
centers of refinement, of hopeful influence on those who come 
within their walls, whether as student or as adults. 

Chicago’s experiment in these matters is particularly 
striking. It is spending large sums of money for the erec- 
tion of suitable buildings for its school children. These 
school houses are civic centers in the truest and highest 
sense—centers of influence, of refinement, of uplift; and 
here is where the emphasis should be placed, rather than 
further along the line, after the damage is done. In short, 
it is a modern application of the old adage that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Time and again 
I have advocated, with all the zeal at my command, that the 
school house should be made the real civic center of the 
community, and that instead of being a place where the 
children resort for a few hours each day for five days in 
the week and forty weeks in the year, they should be open 
at all times to all the community and made a constant source 
of helpfulness to all classes. 

Fortunately, “‘citizen-making” and “city-making” are 
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coming to be regarded, as they of right should be, as the 
most pressing questions of the present day. The schools 
and the colleges and the universities are awakening to their 
opportunity and are striving mightily in every direction to 
meet the obligations laid upon them by new conditions. They 
are appreciating the necessity of preparing the citizens to 
make greater and grander cities, through the creation of 
better prepared citizens. 

Not only, however, upon the ethical side is the impulse 
manifesting itself, but likewise upon the material. “City- 
making” is a new art, but more and more we find men of 
intelligence, of capacity, of statesmanlike quality devoting 
themselves to its pursuit. I find upon my desk reports upon 
group plans and civic centers from San Francisco, from 
Denver, from Cleveland, from Indianapolis, from Los 
Angeles, from Cincinnati, from Providence, Rhode Island, 
from Philadelphia, from Manila, from St. Louis, from Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, from Toronto, Canada, from New York, 
from Columbia, South Carolina; and I have by no means 
exhausted the roll-call of the cities. It is now coming to 
be the common practise for a community to retain the serv- 
ices of experts to suggest ways and means for improving 
present conditions and to plan for the future. 

I have spoken of the Niagara Bill as being the first 
national recognition of the demand for civic improvement ; 
but there has been another national effort, less conspicuous 
it is true, but in many respects quite as hopeful and signifi- 
cant, which should be mentioned as a further indication of 
the national impulse for civic improvement. I refer to the 
work which has been undertaken at Manila under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Burnham, by the direction of the United 
State Government, looking toward the remodeling and im- 
provement of that island capital. The employment by the 
federal government of an expert in city-making establishes 
a precedent that I am sure will have far-reaching effect, 
taking its place, as it should, alongside of the famous plan 
for the improvement of the capital city of the nation. 
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These precedents strengthen the demand of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects for a Federal Advisory Board on 
Art to “secure beauty in the buildings, parks and monu- 
ments belonging to the Federal Government.” The Wash- 
ington Commission of 1901 has been and is being followed 
in a growing list of cities and if the principle of the federal 
control in matters of civic art is once established, it will 
not be long before the state and municipalities will fall 
in line. 

In the same connection, reference must be made to the 
growing number of reports upon the systems of public reser- 
vations and parks. The Metropolitan Park Commission of 
Providence has just issued a most striking report on the park 
development of that community, with extended references 
to what has been done in all the leading communities of the 
country along the same lines. This is the second great effort 
of the same kind, the first being that of the Allied Organi- 
zations of Philadelphia upon the parks and public reserva- 
tions of my own city. 

These reports are important not only because they 
arouse public sentiment, but because they cultivate it and 
direct it on the right lines. Those who are responsible for 
these improvements are interested not only in the present 
but in the future ; in short, they are fulfilling the great requi- 
site of modern civilization, in that they are caring not only 
for the well-being of the present generation, but for that 
of the generations yet unborn. 

The national impulse for civic improvement to which I 
have been referring is the beginning of an awakening of a 
general civic consciousness which means the redemption of 
our American communities from the sordid and the selfish 
and the base. As my friend Horace Traubel has put it: 

“IT say of New York, I say of Philadelphia: we will 
make you beautiful beyond the beauty of the dreams of this 
dear prophet. We are starting up all over, ready to assume 
the great task. No land, no city, no hamlet is utterly with- 
out us. We are omnipresently busy. The old order, the 
old love, grown to be the old hate, must give way to the 
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new order, the new love grown to be the new promise. We 
are not going to abandon the cities to machinery and money. 
We are going to reclaim the cities for souls and love. We 
are going to save the human spirit for itself. We are going 
to give the cities a chance to show that the city may be as 
beautiful and as wholesome as the farm. There is no rea- 
son except in so far as man’s greed is ailing why the air of 
the city should be dangerous to breathe. We will impart 
to the cities the opportunity of the noblest human husbandry. 
We are not willing to admit that the cities need to be de- 
stroyed. We are going to prove that the cities need to be 
saved. We want the cities. We want to save the cities 
with a soul. Are we to confess that we may live very far 
apart in amity but that we cannot live together in amity? 
* * * Qur cities are set right here. Are already here. 
Do not mistake the place or the year. The year is this 
year. The place is the spot on which you stand.” 


Recent Park Development 
By Andrew Wright Crawford 


HE park movement during the past year has been 
marked by decided advances in six directions. Two 
are fundamental: 1. The study of the City Plan and its 
effect upon parks and the effect of parks upon the City Plan 
have been reflected as never before in reports on the im- 
provement of cities and towns. 2. The necessity of giving 
to American cities the power enjoyed by European munici- 
palities of condemning properties that front on proposed 
parks and parkways in order to sell them at an increased 
price after the improvements are consummated and thus pay 
therefor, has been more clearly recognized and agitated. 
A third advance is the planning of park systems by cities 
of the second and third classes, and by towns. Fourth, the 
development of the uses of parks has been signalized by the 
institution of recreation centers, the practical ideal of the 
playground movement. Fifth, the opportunities for beau- 
tifying water fronts have been appreciated as never before 
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and plans on the lines of European water fronts suggested. 
Sixth, the public’s interest in and understanding of methods 
for beautifying American cities by all of the foregoing means 
has been exhibited in a greater degree than ever before by 
the activity of old local associations and the formation of 
new ones, by the presentation of new reports on the compre- 
hensive improvement of individual cities and towns, by a 
remarkable number of articles averaging, it is reported, 
twenty a month on the subject of town improvement, by the 
incorporation in nearly a dozen magazines of regular depart- 
ments on town and city beautification and by editorials and 
newspaper articles on the subject,—a general interest shown 
directly by favorable votes*on park loans and indirectly by 
favorable action by politicians, reform or stalwart, on the 
acquisition of new parks, parkways and playgrounds, and 
the appointment of Parks, Art and Improvement Commis- 
sions. 
THE CITY PLAN. 

The United Civic Association of the Borough of Queens 
of New York City published during the past year a report 
of its Committee on the City Plan and Parks, three-fourths 
of which is devoted to the subject “Main Traffic Arteries. ’ 
The fifty-three specific recommendations as to these arteries 


are followed by these general recommendations : 


“These main traffic arteries being the shortest routes between 
important points should accommrodate all needed kinds of transpor- 
tation as part of their convenience. None should be less than one 
hundred feet wide finally and all new ones built should have that 
as a mininrum width. At intersections of important arteries there 
should be at all appropriate places circles or round points, as found 
in Washington, Paris, London, etc. These are necessary in order 
to facilitate distribution of traffic with avoidance of congestion. They, 
at the same time, add elegance to the plan. There should be a shore 
front highway developed as necessary around the whole water front 
of the Borough. In sections of the Borough where the surface is 
decidedly irregular we recommend’ that the roadways follow the 
windings of the valleys so far as possible, avoiding all avoidable 
cuts and fills, and going from level to level by easiest grade. Actual 
recorded experience has demonstrated incontestably that land thus 
developed can bring more per lot than similar surface developed on 
the rigid indiscrinmnating gridiron plan.” 


In the report of the Civic League on the improvement 
of Columbia, S. C., a city of fifty thousand inhabitants, the 
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experts, Messrs. Kelsey & Guild, insist upon the importance 
of the plan of the city’s streets. They say: 


“It is extremely unfortunate that the original plan was so 
arbitrary, with apparently little, if any, consideration given to the 
topography of the land. Even on a fiat plane, the gridiron plan 
can never be said to be entirely satisfactory, and with no diagonal 
or ‘ring’ (encircling) streets the conditions are still more unfavor- 
able, and become aggravated as the city grows. Had the engineer 
but provided diagonal streets, radiating from the capitol, and taken 
into consideration the contour of the land, a much better foundation 
would have been laid for a convenient and beautiful capital city 
of large population.” 

The following quotation shows the authors’ apprecia- 
tion of the inter-relation of park systems and the city plan 
and the interdependence of the two: “Such a plan, there- 
fore, involves not only general consideration of city growth, 
but must include its main parts governing the establishment 
and extension of the parks, playgrounds, boulevards and 
streets and the location of public buildings and institutions.” 

The report of Charles Mulford Robinson, ex-secretary 
of this Association, on the proposed plan for the improve- 
ment of the City of Denver, issued by the Art Commission 
of that city in January of this year, calls attention to the 
Denver street plan as weak in arterial diagonal thorough- 
fares. The same author’s report on the beautifying of Hono- 
lulu, which by the way shows the extent of the agitation for 
beautifying cities, devotes a section to the plan of streets 
from which I take but the single sentence: “Shun the check- 
erboard plan as you would the plague.” 

A report on Staten Island, a residential portion of 
greater New York, insists on a contemporaneous study of 
the city plan and the park system in the following words: 
“The question of a suitable park system is so intimately re- 
lated to the proposed street system, that the two must of 
course be considered together.” 

These specific instances, selected from a number, bear 
evidence of the new interest in the City Plan and of the 
recognition of the fact that parks are but a part thereof. 
But there has been during the past year, a realization of what 
it means not to recognize this fact and two notable instances 
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are afforded by two cities of widely different population, 
namely, New York with it four million inhabitants and 
Hartford with its one hundred thousand. New York feels 
keenly the mistake of blocking absolutely two of its ten 
main thoroughfare, running north and south by the solid 
mass of Central Park. That park has been a vast benefit to 
New York City and propositions to remedy the mistake 
made fifty years ago are academic. But it is clearly recog- 
nized that a mistake was made, and that the same amount 
of area could have been chosen far better if the city plan had 
been studied and ground for the park had been selected 
somewhere else, as along the two water fronts, in the form 
of an elongated park between Sixth and Seventh avenues, or 
in some other of the many ways that have been suggested 
Similarly, Pope Park in Hartford, Conn., chosen recently 
without any study of the street plan, has been found to 
block seriously a thoroughfare from the outlying section 
to the city’s center. 

The widening interest in the City Plan is shown by the 
reports from which quotations have been made; but, so far 
as I know, there has been no actual revision of the street 
system of an American city as a whole with the exception 
of what San Francisco may have done, if indeed it has 
avoided the mistake of Baltimore. But we realize that 
actual revision must be undertaken. There is no reason 
why prompt action in all outlying sections should not pre- 
vent further errors. Before the more or less radical correc- 
tion of prevous mistakes can be undertaken by American 
cities they must be given the power enjoyed by European 
cities, the agitation for which in America is the second nota- 
ble and, because of its far-reaching effects, fundamental 
advance made within the last year. 


POWER TO CONDEMN MORE LAND THAN IS ABSOLUTELY NEEDED 
IN ORDER TO SELL AGAIN. 

Mr. Theodore Marburg in a pamphlet calls attention 

to the recent opening in London of the Kingsway, a street 

only one hundred feet wide and a mile in length, at a cost 
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of $30,000,000. This entire expense has been more than 
recouped because the city had the authority to condemn and 
purchase the land fronting on the street to sell again after 
the improvement had been completed. 

The first important pronouncement upon this subject 
is contained in the report of the New York City Improve- 
ment Commission published about a year and a half ago: 


“Although the expenditures necessarily required by any proper 
plan must be large, they could in many instances be greatly reduced, 
if the city had the power exercised in many European cities of 
condemning more than the area actually required, so that the city 
might reap the benefit to be derived from the enhanced value of neigh- 
boring property, and in the judgment of the Commission steps should 
be taken to secure such changes in the constitution and legislative 
enactments as may be necessary for the purpose. This method of 
taking more land than required, with the object of resale at an ad- 
vance for recouping part of the expense, has been applied in various 
cities of Great Britain and the continent where extensive alterations 
have been undertaken for securing architectural effects, remedying 
sanitary conditions or improving the city generally, and it is ques- 
tionable whether many of the improvements would have been other- 
wise accomplished. Objection to giving the city such power has 
sometimes been raised on the ground that it might be abused or 
injudiciously exercised. In these times, however, of increasing 
municipal activities when so many more extensive powers are con- 
stantly being entrusted to those charged with the administration 
of the city’s affairs, such objection can scarcely be considered neces- 
sarily fatal or conclusive, if proper safeguards and limitations are 
imposed.” 


In the report on “American Park Systems,” hereafter 
referred to, the want of such authority is thus summed up: 


“ If Philadelphia had the authority to condemn land on both 
sides of Fairmount Park Parkway, while the initial expenditure 
would, of course, be larger, in the long run it is altogether likely 
that the city would be able to recoup the entire expense. In other 
words, Philadelphia’s taxpayers will pay from eight to ten million 
dollars, because the city has not this authority. Further, if it had 
the authority, the city having secured title to these properties, could 
sell the land with building restrictions, thus insuring a more beau- 
tiful approach to our great park.” 


The citizens of San Francisco have been endeavoring 
to have this power given the city in order to further the work 
of reconstruction. In St. Louis, too, one of the recommen- 
dations in the City Plan Report of the Civic League will 
be a law similar to the Ohio statute, which provides for the 
purchase of more land than is needed for a definite improve- 
ment with a view to recovering the cost of the improvement 
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by the re-sale of additional land area. The authority in Ohio 
is the most general that has yet been given and is one of the 
beneficial results of the agitation for the Cleveland Group 
Plan and the undertaking of its actual construction. 


SMALLER CITIES AND PARK SYSTEMS. 

A report on “American Park Systems,” published dur- 
ing the past year, showed that nearly all the large cities 
of the country had more or less adequate plans for securing 
larger parks and connecting existing and proposed parks 
by parkways. This idea has been taken up by smaller cities, 
—a significant development of the last twelve months. Hon- 
olulu, Colorado Springs, Columbia, S. C., and other cities 
and towns have issued improvement reports, all of which 
dwell on the necessity of securing large outer parks before 
their natural beauty is interfered with by building operations, 
and on the desirability of connecting them by parkways, car- 
rying the resulting park system into the center of the city 
by means of park approaches. 

Greenville, S. C., with a population of but 13,000, has 
employed an expert to report on its comprehensive develop- 
ment. A report from Indiana notes that a recent state law 
has been the means of creating park boards in cities of the 


second class as well as of the first class. In East St. Louis, - 


Ill., of 35,000 inhabitants, a committee has been appointed 
by the Civic Improvement League to secure the appointment 
of a Park Commission. Moorestown, N. Y., with but 3,000 
citizens, proposes to acquire its first park. These are but 
instances. These cities of the future will be more wisely 
planned than our existing large centers, which have grown 
only at right angles. 

Metropolitan centers are working to correct the mis- 
takes the smaller cities are avoiding. Denver, Cincinnati, 
and Columbus, Ohio, have joined the procession since the 
last meeting of the Association. In Cincinnati, a bond issue 
of $350,000 was authorized in July of 1905 for the purpose 
of purchasing new park property, and the mayor and the 
Board of Council have each appointed a committee of promi- 
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nent men to confer together regarding the enlargement of 
the park area of the city, and the laying out of plans for a 
systematic beautifying of the entire city. This is a very 
recent move. 

As the result of the report of Mr. Robinson in January, 
Denver has already bought seven parks aggregating 429 
acres. Providence, R. I., under the leadership of Henry 
A. Barker, has acquired six new parks and has issued a re- 
port on its proposed system which reproduces ten of the maps 
in the report on the American Park System. 

St. Louis has appropriated $17,000,000 for small parks 
and boulevards, and the famous Civic League “is at work 
on an inner and outer park and boulevard system which will 
include some three or four thousand acres of outer park 
reservation and more than thirty miles of additional boule- 
vards.” 

No new park area has been acquired in Washington, 
Congress having failed utterly to begin the acquisition of the 
outer park system proposed by the commission in 1go1. It’s 
not too late. 

Six years ago the Palisades of the Hudson were threat- 
ened with complete destruction as are the Falls of Niagara 
now. A great outcry caused the appointment of the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park Commission, which reports almost the 
entire preservation of that natural scenery which, of course, 
represents in the eyes of contractors, only so much quarry- 
ing material just as the Falls represents in the eyes of manu- 
facturers, only so much power. We have saved the one,— 
we are saving and must save the other. 

RECREATION CENTERS. 

The fourteen recreation centers of Chicago recently 
established unquestionably constitute the greatest step in ad- 
vance in the use of parks that has been taken in any one 
year by an American city. Their use by hundreds of thou- 
sands, who have enjoyed the varied amusements and who 
have taken advantage of their facilities for improvement in 
health and morals, has more than justified their construction, 
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at the average expense of $90,000. The coming year is likely 
to see the duplication of the Recreation Centers in many 
cities throughout the United States. 

Paltimore has within the last three months opened a 
recreation building in Patterson Park at a cost of $50,000. 
A strong movement was inaugurated last winter to have a 
similar Recreation Center opened in Washington. The re- 
port of the St. Paul Department of Parks calls official at- 
tention to Chicago’s recreation centers introducing a state- 
ment as to what they cover with the sentence “The Recrea- 
tion Centers established in Chicago present the ideal of play- 
ground possibilities.” 

In reports from many correspondents, the dominance of 
the playground movement forms the keynote. Nearly every 
city has one or more new playgrounds to report for the 
past year. In many, the playground was acquired for that 
purpose. In still more, old parks have been given new life 
by the new method of using them. New playgrounds are 
being established—and a new national organization has been 
called into being. Unquestionably the striking development 
of the year is this use of parks for conversion into play- 
grounds. 

WATER FRONTS. 

We are accustomed to believe that European cities are 
ahead of us in all civic art matters and that, whilst we have 
much to learn from them, they have nothing to learn from 
us. Particularly do we believe this to be true of Paris. 
But it is interesting to know that during the past year M. 
J. C. Forestier, Conservateur des Parcs et Promenades de 
Paris, has issued a well illustated report entitled “Grand 
Villes et Systemes de Parcs,” in which are reproduced six 
of the plans published in the report on “American Park 
Systems” and also plans of the City of Adelaide, Garden 
City, London, and Paris. Paris copied Washington in its 
street system. There is much promise that European cities 
will adopt the idea of our outer park systems. Let us adopt 
their treatment of water fronts. 
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The appreciation of the idle opportunities of our water 
fronts has gained ground steadily. The report of the Park 
Commission of St. Paul states that during the year 1905 a 
strip of land along and including the Mississippi River bluff 
for a distance of two and one-fourth miles for the extension 
of the river boulevard was secured and the Board has or- 
dered the condemnation of another strip a quarter of a mile 
in length. The recognition of the opportunities offered by 
the water front of St. Paul is recorded in these words: 


“This west side bluff which stretches for about four and one- 
half miles from South Wabasha to Mendota, a continuous cliff of 
sedimentary rock clad with native foliage, except as denuded by 
natural forces or the hand of man, is a dominant note in the land- 
scape harmonies of St. Paul, for it stands out in the open, the most 
conspicuous and familiar of the natural features within the daily 
vision of the people from all the many points of view which look 
out upon the Mississippi valley from the river front or from the 
heights which encircle the city, while its own summit commands 
the splendid panorama of river scenery, including the sparkling 
crescent of the city and its environment of hills from Dayton’s 
bluff to the white promontory of Fort Snelling. No more important 
duty devolves upon the board than the preservation and improve- 
ment of public use and enjoyment of these commanding features of 
the picturesque river frontage of St. Paul.” 


That St. Paul and Minneapolis have done a great deal 
is shown by the further statement: 


“The people of St. Paul are so well pleased with its river 
boulevard that they are eager for its speedy completion southward 
to Snelling Bridge. This done there should be no delay in push- 
ing its extension to the Minneapolis boundary over a mile north- 
ward, from where & will connect with the east side boulevard of 
Minneapolis. The river boulevard on the Minneapolis side now 
built from Minnehaha Park to Lake street is to be completed this 
year to Franklin bridge, making its whole length three and one- 
half miles. Thus these dual boulevards, supplemented on the west 
side by the military road through the reservation to Snelling bridge 
will form a circuit of nearly ten miles of driveway, looking down 
on the enchanting scenery of the deep and narrow gorge through 
which the swift river has cut its way.” 


The report notes that the projected parkways of St. 
Paul include the Mississippi River boulevard covering 
twelve and one-half miles, of which it has secured but two. 

The report of the Park Board of Minneapolis contains 
similar evidence of the appreciation of the water front and 
its official park department exhibits initiative. In its report 
for the year 1905 it shows the remarkable success it has 
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already attained in the preservation of the valley of the 
Mississippi River and of the lakes that lie to the westward, 
a success which it proposed to follow up by the preservation 
of the shores of three other lakes and by extending the res- 
ervation along the Mississippi River, all to be connected with 
proposed parkways. 

The City Parks Association of Philadelphia published 
in June, 1906, a plan for the development of the Schuylkill, 
the treatment of the Seine being its avowed model. The 
Park Commission on the Improvement of the District of 
Columbia five years ago urged the development of the water 
front of the Nation’s capital on the Potomac in the style ap- 
proved by European cities. 

The water front of Harrisburg is fortunate in not hav- 
ing railroad tracks along it. During the past year 4,200 
feet of the frontage of the river has been given to the Park 
Commission. Erie, Pa., has acquired 175 acres on the Bay. 
Decatur, Ill., has secured ten acres on the river. Typical 
examples, all. 

PUBLIC INTEREST. 

The interest of the public is exhibited positively by fav- 
orable votes upon loans for the acquisition of park land, as 
in Chicago, Baltimore, and St. Louis, and by the member- 
ship of organizations of private citizens formed to further 
the movement. The same interest is reflected by the maga- 
zines and newspaper articles to which reference has been 
made. Different associations are codperating. The Civic 
Associations of the Borough of Queens of New York are 
twenty-three in number. The Allied Organizations of Phila- 
delphia began with seven and grew with considerable diffi- 
culty to twenty. A year ago the number was forty-eight and 
is now fifty-six, an increase which has been made generally 
at the request of the new organization. Of these, no less 
than ten are purely business organizations. In any city or 
town it is comparatively easy to get up an organization of 
a certain number. This is because there is always a certain 
percentage of individuals who are sure to have similar aims. 
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But when we find an organization like the City Parks Asso- ° 
ciation of Philadelphia, which has been in existence over 
eighteen years, and which has continually advanced its claims 
to public support, increase within the year its membership 
of 575 to a membership of 825, there is some explanation to 
be found other than that which is sufficient for the formation 
of such an organization. These two hundred and fifty new 
members, an increase of almost fifty per cent over the old 
organization, represent, in my judgment, the educational in- 
fluence exerted by associations of which the American Civic 
Association is the national type. That ground, harrowed 
year after year for seventeen years, should in its eighteenth 
year yield a product equal to fifty per cent. of the product 
of the entire seventeen years before, is a phenomenon that re- 
quires other explanation than natural growth. I think it 
unquestionably expresses in a single instance the tremendous 
advance in the interest of the public gained during the last 
year or two in the movement for the city beautiful. 


Arts and Crafts.—It is our aim, practically, to help individuals 
and communities in the effort to obtain works of art for display 
that public interest in the subject may be awakened. The products 
of the craftsman come very close to us in their influence, for he 
attempts to make beautiful the things we see, and use, and think 
about in daily life. Arts and Crafts work is more possible to ob- 
tain for exhibition purposes in small communities than the so- 
called Fine Arts, though there is no longer a distinction between 
the Fine Arts and Industrial Arts; it is all Art, or should be. 

To meet inquiries for bibliography, club programs, help in or- 
ganizing societies, and collecting and arranging Art Exhibits a de- 
partment leaflet is published, which endeavors to give definite and 
usable information. We have arranged a classified reading list of 
one thousand workers, with names and addresses. We expect to 
have a set of slides illustrating the Arts and Crafts movement ready 
for rent—Mrs. M. F. Johnston, Chairman Arts and Crafts Dept., 
A. C. A., Richmond, Ind. 












The National Significance of Wash- 
ington Improvements 
By Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland 


President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON had almost as much to do with 
the creation of the National Capital as George Wash- 
ington ; he was second only to the great first President who 
first saw the need of it. In the long and bitter struggle 
in Congress over the selection of a site for the Federal Dis- 
trict, for which the Constitution had provided, after the un- 
requited and indignant soldiers of the Revolution had fright- 
ened Congress from Philadelphia to Princeton in 1783, and 
convinced it that the National Government must control the 
National Capital, it was Thomas Jefferson who, at his own 
dinner table settled the matter and placed the National 
Capital on the Potomac. Afterwards he regretted that he 
had allowed Alexander Hamilton that night to induce him 
to influence the Virginia members to agree to vote for the 
assumption of the State revolutionary-war debts by the Na- 
tional Government to please the North, in exchange for 
Northern votes for the Potomac rather than the Delaware 
site to please the South. He had builded better than he 
knew in this, as afterwards in the Louisiana Purchase, yet 
he deserves the credit of results. 

Having thus brought to George Washington power to 
place the Federal District on the Potomac, Jefferson aided 
him in placing it just where it is and in preparing it for its 
future uses. No other public man, except Madison, took 
anything like the same interest taken by Washington, who 
looked upon the establishment of a permanent seat for the 
Government of the United States, to be controlled by it ex- 
clusive of the States, as one of the most important acts of 
his career. To Washington it was a symbol of perpetual 
union ; of that nation which he foresaw made up of indis- 
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tructible states indissolubly united, when other men were 
wondering how soon and for what reasons the States would 
break the invisible bonds of their alliance. Jefferson and 
Madison did not view it quite in the same way, but they freely 
gave their advice and assistance to the greater Virginian. 

Planning for a nation of illimitable expansion and dura- 
tion, with the spiritual vision of the seer and the scientific 
skill of the surveyor, George Washington fixed upon the 
most strategic and beautiful site in all the hundred mile 
stretch of the Potomac where he was to choose. He proceed- 
ed to lay out a city whose magnificent proportions were in 
startling contrast with the comparatively small area, popula- 
tion, and wealth of the country and the weakness and pov- 
erty of the Government. It deserved all the ridicule poured 
upon it if the United States were not to remain united or if 
they were not to grow in territory and power. But it was 
only those who could see nothing but that day of small 
things that laughed at Washington’s great plans for a great 
future. Jefferson, perhaps with some unconscious prescience 
of his own great expansion of the national territory, saw 
nothing ridiculous in it, but on the contrary, contributed his 
practical wisdom and all that he had learned in cities abroad 
to make the plans more splendid. 

No capital in the world at that time could compare with 
the capital that Washington planned, and all of them together 
furnished only suggestions. It is another proof of his ex- 
traordinary genius that a hundred years afterwards, a com 
mission of experts, the best that could be found in our coun- 
try, after viewing all the great capitals of the world could 
suggest no improvement upon the old plan of Washington. 
And the plan, it must always be remembered, was Washing- 
ton’s, although he had the advice of Jefferson and Madison 
and utilized the technical skill of L’Enfant and Ellicott. Un- 
fortunately, Washington did not live to see the National 
Government at work in the National Capital, for death car- 
ried him off untimely the year before President Adams re- 
moved it from Philadelphia to Washington. But he had 
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set the boundaries of the ten miles square in a diamond- 
shape, resting on the southern end of his market-town of 
Alexandria. He had actually acquired over one-half of the 
land of the future City of Washington free of cost to the 
Government on the argument to the nineteen original pro- 
prietors that what they kept would be greatly increased in 
value. He had on the map marked out the unparalleled 
avenues, streets and parks of the new Capital and, with 
money derived from the sale of part of the Government lots 
and from loans made by Virginia and Maryland, had built 
the President’s House, the Capitol and other buildings 
for the National Government. Every acre of it was sacred 
to his name. No wonder that by universal voice it was 
named the City of Washington. 

The National Government had done nothing for the 
National Capital, because it had nothing to do with. It was 
practically penniless. It carne to the Federal District on the 
gifts of the original proprietors of the site of Washington 
and on the loans from Virginia and Maryland. There is 
a curious delusion in many quarters that the National Gov- 
ernment supports the expense of the National Capital, and 
has always done so, and ignorant people sometimes say the 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia are and always have 
been mendicants with respect to the National Government. 
Almost the reverse is the case. The National Government 
was literally a mendicant when it came to the District, and 
the inhabitants furnished even the buildings in which it did 
its work. And then for seventy-eight years the National 
Government allowed, and indeed required, the compara- 
tively few people paying taxes in the District to carry prac- 
tically the whole burden of municipal expenditure. The 
making of the National Capital, which ought to have been 
from the beginning the task of all the people of the United 
States, was at the beginning imposed upon the few resi- 
dents of the District, and its maintenance, which ought to 
have been largely the work of the whole country, was for 
more than three-quarters of a century practically exacted 
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of the people who had the fortune to live in the National 
Capital. At first the National Government, still almost ex- 
perimental, burdened with the revolutionary debt, and with- 
out money, representing a country drained by war and with 
resources undeveloped, could do nothing else. But there 
is no excuse for the neglect of after years. Presidents, 
Senators, and Representatives repeatedly acknowledged the 
neglect of it. Official reports praised the public spirit of 
the District residents, deplored the staggering effect of their 
municipal burdens, and reproached Congress, but beyond 
adding to the buildings which had been given to it in 1800, 
or erecting new ones for its use, and providing an aqueduct 
to bring water for its needs, the National Government did 
practically nothing for the National Capital. The munici- 
pal improvements had to be made and the municipal services 
had to be maintained by the people who lived in Washing- 
ton. The National Government, of course, did nothing in 
Georgetown or in Alexandria, and those municipalities had 
to bear all their expenses. By 1846 Alexandria had become 
so dissatisfied that it brought about the retrocession to Vir- 
ginia of the territory she had given for the District, leaving 
only the seventy square miles of land and water ceded by 
Maryland, including the whole breadth of the Potomac. 
The chief explanation of the extraordinary treatment 
given the National Capital by the National Government 
through so many years, is that it was not regarded as set- 
tled beyond possibility of change that the seat of govern- 
ment would remain in the District of Columbia. When it 
was established it was about the center of population of the 
United States, stretching then in a thin line from Maine 
to Georgia. But when Jefferson suddenly doubled the area 
of the United States, and the pioneer hosts poured over the 
Alleghenies to the winning of the West, a movement began 
for the removal of the National Capital to the West, where 
the center of population was soon to be. Even in 1814, 
when the British burned the White House and the Capitol, 
this movement had become so strong that the people of 
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Washington, out of their comparative poverty, contributed 
largely to provide temporary quarters for the Government, 
lest, in the excitement of the hour, and under the new argu- 
ment that the Capital was too near the coast to be safe from 
foreign attack at any time, the National Government might 
betake itself to the interior. As the population of the 
western country increased the difficulty of communication 
with the Federal District on the extreme eastern edge of 
the country became more and more practical and impressive. 
If it had not been for the development of the railroad and 
the telegraph the argument arising from this difficulty might 
have become irresistible. 


As it was, the advocates of the removal of the Capital 
from Washington westward, St. Louis being most popular 
with them, were hopeful until after the Civil War had ended 
forever any serious consideration of the proposition. In the 
fires of that great conflict, when the matchless armies of 
the North and South fought over Washington as the sym- 
bol of victory, the National Government was welded to that 
home beyond the power of anyone to remove it. It was not 
so much the cost of the national buildings as it was the cost 
of the national war, especially in the best blood of the coun- 
try, that made all talk of removal ridiculous after 1865, 
when the National Capital had become sacred through mighty 
sacrifices. 


All the while the people of Washington did their duty, 
and more than their duty, in upbuilding and maintaining the 
nation’s city. They taxed themseves to the utmost, they 
went into debt to meet the inordinate demands upon them. 
They have never received due credit either from the National 
Government, or the country at large, for what they did in 
this respect during the first three-quarters of the last cen- 
tury. Instead of grateful acknowledgements they have had 
too often sneers and reproaches. Yet though they were not 
usually given even the encouragement of praise, they kept 
right on with the same spirit which in every national war 
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has made the District contribute more than its quota of vol- 
unteers for the army and navy. 

The District of Columbia had no general executive gov- 
ernment nor was any given it by Congress until 1871, when 
a full territorial form of government, with a Governor, a 
Legislature, and a Delegate in Congress, was provided for 
it. Congress, under the quaint phrase of the Constitution, 
has the power to “exercise exclusive legislation” over the 
Federal District, but cannot exercise executive authority. In 
1801 it established a judiciary system for the District cf 
Columbia. But for seventy years Washington was gov- 
erned by a Mayor and Councils, and Georgetown by a Mayor 
and Councils, while the rest of the territory of the District 
(after Alexandria with its Mayor and Councils and Alex- 
andria County with it county government had been retro- 
ceded to Virginia) had no other executive authority except 
the levy court. 


For a general district government, we are indebted to 
General Grant, whose victories had saved the national life and 
had insured the permanence of the National Capital. When he 
became President he took an interest in the development of 
the City of Washington and stoutly supported Alexander R. 
Shepherd, the remarkable young native of Washington who 
was ambitious to carry out the long-neglected plans of 
George Washington for magnificent streets and avenues. 
Through Grant’s support and that of Congress, in which 
Shepherd’s political friends then had the majority, and the 
assistance of other far-seeing and determined men, the ter- 
ritorial form of government was secured from Congress, and 
under its powers the plow of progress was driven literally 
in deep furrows along all the principal highways of the city. 
The Governors, first Henry D. Cooke and then Alexander 
R. Shepherd, were appointed by President Grant, together 
with a Board of Public Works, of which Shepherd was the 
leading spirit, and which did the actual work of improve- 
ment. The voters elected the Assembly, the Delegate to Con- 
gress and other officers, and by a majority approved the 
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Shepherd policy. The cost of it was to be borne as the cost 
of all similar improvements on a smaller scale had been 
borne, by the people of Washington. 

The work was done in such a way that it could not be 
undone all over the city, but hurriedly, and therefore roughly 
and expensively. There was the inevitable protest from 
many taxpayers who could not see its results for the bur- 
dens which it imposed upon them and who, at the same time, 
were alarmed by the possibilities of ill-effects from uni- 
versal manhood suffrage in the National Capital. They 
appealed to Congress, where the political majority in the 
House was changed, and, although rigid investigation found 
no fault in Governor Shepherd himself, the improvements 
were stopped, a change in the system of government was or- 
dered, and for the time being, until a permanent form of gov- 
ernment could be carefully framed, a temporary Board of 
Commissioners exercised executive authority in the 
District, and Henry T. Blow, of Missouri, William Denni- 
son, of Ohio, and John H. Ketcham, of New York, were 
appointed for that purpose. 

Congress, in preparing the permanent form of govern- 
ment, took into account the long and just complaint that 
the National Government had neglected the National Capi- 
tal, together with the protests against the continuance of 
the electoral franchise, which were strengthened by the evi- 
dent impracticability of submitting the United States to 
the taxation of its property or to the appropriation of any 
of its funds by a vote of the District taxpayers. It became 
evident that if the United States was to share with the Dis- 
trict taxpayers the municipal expenses it would have to ex- 
ercise exclusively the power of taxation and the power of 
appropriation. A partnership between the United States and 
the District of Columbia was entered into on this basis and 
embodied in the Act of June, 1878, “to provide a permanent 
form of government,” called by the United States Supreme 
Court the “Constitution of the District of Columbia.” This 
form of government has had twenty-eight years of increas- 
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ing and uninterrupted success. Under it not only the City 
of Washington, but the entire District of Columbia, has re- 
markably developed and advanced in every way. 

In the last quarter of a century the United States, besides 
erecting new and beautiful buildings of its own and assuming 
half of the obligation for the Shepherd improvements, has 
paid half of the municipal expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia, except those of the water department, which are 
paid entirely by the water takers, the National Government 
getting its water supply free. As the United States owns 
a little more than half of the land in the National Capital, 
its share ought to be at least a little more than half of the 
expenses. But half a loaf is so much better than no bread 
that the present arrangement was very acceptable to the Dis- 
trict taxpayers. 

Senator Hoar several years ago pointed out a more ex- 
cellent way, however, suggesting that, in all equity, the 
National Government should bear all the expenses of the 
National Capital over and beyond the returns of what would 
be regarded as reasonable taxation anywhere else. Under 
this ideal plan the District taxpayers would contribute fair 
taxes, and whether they amounted to one-half or one-third 
of the amount needed the United States would bear the 
rest of the necessary expenditure. Senator Hoar believed 
that the great majority of the intelligent people of the United 
States would approve his plan. He recognized the new 
interest which the people of the country take in the Na- 
tional Capital and their desire to have it developed and em- 
bellished, which has been especially manifest since the cele- 
bration of the Centennial of the National Capital on Decem- 
ber 12, 1900, when, for twenty-four hours, the National 
Government took holiday and joined with the citizens of 
the District in a commemoration which furnished the only 
news from Washington that day and held the attention of 
the whole country. Every good American is proud of his 
capital, and wants to see the Capital in every way worthy 
of the power and glory of the country. 
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The surrender of the suffrage under the permanent 
form of government of the District of Columbia is generally 
satisfactory to its people, who realize that they are better 
off without partisan politics, since the municipal business 
is not affected by “bosses” or machines, corruption or black- 
mail, and is under the scrutiny and influence of a public 
opinion which cannot be deflected by political considerations. 
All the newspapers are independent, the taxpayers are or- 
ganized into representative and powerful associations, and 
criticism and suggestions are quickly heeded by the public 
servants, who cannot fall back either upon a partisan press 
or a political machine for protection, but who have every 
incentive to administer their trust honestly and efficiently. 
Justitia omnibus is the District’s motto and its government’s 
rule. 

Congress is the legislature of the District of Columbia. 
Its executive government, under the Act of Congress of 
June, 1878, is a board of three Commissioners appointed 
by the President of the United States, two from civil life, 
always of opposite politics, and one an engineer officer of 
the Army of high rank, to whom the board intrusts the 
immediate direction of all engineering and construction 
work. The Commissioners appoint practically all the other 
officers and employes of the District government, and all 
serve under the direction of the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners have power from Congress to enact munici- 
pal legislation in the form of health, police, building, and 
other regulations. They represent the District before Con- 
gress, where the committees dealing with District affairs 
and making District appropriations confer with them as to 
all District measures, and in all business with foreign gov- 
ernments and municipalities, or the States, Territories and 
municipalities of the United States. The President sub- 
mits to them all bills connected with the District which have 
passed Congress before he passes upon them. 


The Centennial Celebration of the founding of the Na- 
tional Capital held in December, 1900, as has been already 
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said, centered the interest of the country upon its Capital 
for a day, and as a result that interest has been increasing 
ever since. It was also the occasion for gathering up all 
the ideas for the improvement of the National Capital that 
had been presented or that were then forthcoming, and it 
accelerated the Capital’s progress in every direction. The 
citizens of the District and the citizens of the country were 
stimulated to new endeavors in its behalf. The Senate 
Park Commission’s plans for the improvement and exten- 
sion of the park system and the proper location of public 
buildings, plans which were all the more valuable because 
they were on the lines of George Washington’s plans, were 
the first tangible outgrowth of that celebration. Although 
they have never been adopted by either house of Congress, 
or by any other official body, they have the authority of 
their merit and the principles back of them. Hence all 
those most deeply interested in the development of the 
National Capital have accepted them as in principle authori- 
tative, and most of what has been done since in the field 
they cover has been done in accordance with them. The 
railway terminal project, then under consideration with a 
view to the abolition of grade-crossings and the erection 
of a union station and the freeing of George Washington’s 
Mall from the servitude of the railway tracks and station 
at Sixth and B streets, northwest, in the heart of the city, 
was made to conform to the Park Commission’s recommen- 
dations. The union station was placed upon Massachusetts 
avenue, the great east and west boulevard of the northern 
part of the city, instead of near the Capitol as had been pro- 
posed, and thereby Massachusetts avenue was saved and 
the proper relative distance between the Capitol and the 
union station established. When within two years that sta- 
tion is completed and the Sixth street station and its ap- 
purtenances have been removed from the Mall, one of the 
most valuable results of the Park Commission’s work will 
appear. 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who 
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were consulted by the Committees of Congress as to the 
legislation at all stages, and who had to approve the plans 
of the railway companies, were in hearty codperation with 
the Senate Park Commission throughout. Indeed, the Park 
Commission carried out the very idea which the Commis- 
sioners had had in the Centennial Celebration over which 
they had presided. It was natural that they saw to it that 
the new District Government Building should be located 
and constructed in accordance with the Park Commission 
plans, and when that building is completed next year it 
will illustrate the principles of those plans and induce proper 
compliance with them. The new buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the National Museum and the of- 
fice buildings for the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have been located and are being erected in accordance 
with the Park Commission’s recommendations and when 
completed within the next two years will strengthen the sup- 
porters of those plans and serve as examples for the future. 

While no extension of the park system has yet been 
made, it is certain that this will be done, and that when it 
is done it will be in general accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Park Commission. Moreover, the improvement 
of the water-front and existing parks will also be in general 
upon the plans laid down in that report. The late Senator 
McMillan, of Michigan, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, who procured from the Senate 
authority to appoint the Senate Park Commission, and the 
members of that Commission have the gratitude of all who 
have seen what has been accomplished in the short space of 
time since the Commission made its report in 1902. 

In general the report sought to maintain the George 
Washington plan for the City of Washington, and to apply 
its principles to the portions of the District outside of the 
City of Washington with respect to the parks and the 
grouping of public buildings, provision having already been 
made for extending the streets and avenues of the city 
through the suburban districts. This was all in accordance 
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with what had already been done, so that the execution of 
those plans would be a part of the harmonious development 
of the National Capital. An unrivaled system of small parks 
and of trees and street parkings, supplemented by several 
larger parks, notably the great Rock Creek Park outside of 
the city proper, was of course the basis of the recommenda- 
tions as to the park system. The most important addition 
recommended in the city proper was one which had long been 
in contemplation, that for converting all the land between 
Pennsylvania avenue and the Mall into a park filled with 
public buildings, and that will be the first to be made, although 
it will probably be made gradually. It ought to be made 
at once. But the property price of the land is regarded by 
Congress as too large to permit this, although the land will 
probably cost more in the future. But by the erection of the 
District Government Building and all the buildings which 
Congress is now considering for the State Department and 
other national government departments, on land on the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue, the project will be well 
commenced. It would be economical for the national gov- 
ernment to purchase at once all land required for the neces- 
sary proposed park extension and addition. This has been 
recommended repeatedly by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, but it has been deferred. The people of the 
District having paid half of the price of Rock Creek Park 
and other park contributions have done their full duty in 
this matter, so that the additional land required should be 
purchased by the national government. Half of its main- 
tenance would undoubtedly be charged to the District, as 
is the case with half the maintenance of existing parks, in 
presumed accordance with the general arrangement under 
the law of 1878 for a division of the municipal expenses 
between the national government and the District govern- 
ment. 

The influence of the plans for the harmonious and beav- 
tiful development of the public parks and buildings has been 
felt by many private citizens in building projects so that the 
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private architecture, lawns and gardens are more and more 
to be conformed to the best principles. 


The desire of the people of the District and of all intelli- 
gent Americans to have the National Capital what is called 
a model city in all respects goes far beyond the merely 
physical. Washington covets model laws as well as parks 
and buildings and model customs and practises so that it may 
be not only a beautiful city but the City Beautiful. Accord- 
ingly, vigorous efforts have been made by the Commission- 
ers and the citizens with the assistance of friends outside of 
the District, to secure such legislation and appropriations 
as would improve the moral conditions of the National Capi- 
tal. Since 1900, and especially during the late session of 
Congress, which saw the consummation of so many under- 
takings of this character, there has been a great improvement 
in these respects. For example, a juvenile court and pro- 
bation system, with a separate house of detention, has been 
set up, an effective compulsory education law has been pro- 
cured, laws and appropriations for the improvement of so- 
called alley slums, and to secure better sanitary conditions, 
modern medical, pharmacy and poison laws and a law reg- 
ulating employment agencies, have been obtained, together 
with a steady improvement in the public charities, public 
schools, public playgrounds, and public library. No better 
piece of municipal work has been done than that of the 
Board of Charities in the last five years, in the betterment 
of the public charity system. The water supply has been 
improved, with the establishment of a filtration-plant, and an 
improved sewerage system is well advanced, and other meas- 
ures for the protection of health have been taken. 


There has been also a general and constant improve- 
ment of all the housekeeping of the city, and the firm es- 
tablishment of a voluntary merit system in the civil service 
of the District Government, although Congress has thus far 
failed to act upon annual recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners that it should be given the protection of law, since 
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it is outside of the civil service law applying to the national 
government departments. 

Although so much has been accomplished, rauch yet 
remains to be done. Laws which have been secured must 
be fully executed, and additional laws must be enacted, in- 
cluding, for example, a child labor law. The park exten- 
sions and additions, the improvement of the water-front, 
enlarged fire protection, and suitable provisions for the 
chronic sick, poor and others whom private hospitals will 
not care for,—these are some of the special objects for 
which we must now labor. 
fere with the civic and esthetic progress of Washington. 
is the interest taken by many of the citizens, including most 
of the business men, in the enlargement of its commercial 
facilities and opportunities. It has a considerable commerce 
and a considerable amount of what is called light manufac- 
turing. It seeks more of both. But the leaders in the 
movement for this form of success do not wish it to inter- 
fere with the civic and esthetic progress of Washington. 
They believe that it is not incompatible with the efforts mak- 
ing to develop its other interests. 

We of Washington claim and expect the constant sym- 
pathy and support of all patriotic Americans in all the ef- 
forts for the up-building and embellishment of the city 
which is their capital as much as ours. We cheerfully rec- 
ognize that much of what has already been done was made 
possible by the codperation of Presidents, Senators, and 
Representatives and other public officials representing the 
citizens of the country at large, and in a number of in- 
stances by the codperation of private citizens living outside 
of the District of Columbia. While the National Capital 
ought not to be a mere experiment ground for reforms, it 
ought to have the benefit of every successful reform and of 
every approved improvement in municipal affairs. It, there- 
fore, invites ideas from all quarters and follows with eager- 
ness all municipal developments elsewhere. 

As it is under the legislative control of Congress which 





















City Making 
now, because it is the National Capital and because the Na- 
tional Government owns more than half of the real estate 
of the City of Washington, contributes one-half of the 
municipal expenditures, it looks to the intelligent constitu- 
ents of Congress to assure their Senators and Representa- 
tives that they will support every just and reasonable meas- 
ure for the improvement of conditions, physical and moral, 
in the Federal City. For lack of definite information much 
of the interest felt by the people of the country in their capital 
is not converted into practical influence. But it is hoped 
that as the history and influence-and general possibilities 
of the National Capital become better known, the people 
of the United States will see to it that everything that the 
nation should do is done for its advancement. 





City Making 


By Frederick L. Ford, Hartford, Conn. 


HOSE who are familiar with the development of our 

modern cities, fully appreciate the great importance 
of the subject of city making and the conscientious thought 
and hard practical work required to solve its many vexa- 
tious problems. To attempt to keep up with the details of 
such work would be an undertaking impossible of accom- 
plishment. There never was a time in the history of Amer- 
ica when so much money was being expended for munici- 
pal improvements as there is today; and it is encouraging 
to note that much of this work is being planned by skilled 
experts far in advance of its actual execution. 

As nearly everyone knows, our National Capital has 
adopted a most elaborate and comprehensive plan, prepared 
by a commission of experts, which will require many years’ 
time for its completion, and an enormous expenditure. This 
plan when completed will make Washington City one of 
the handsomest and grandest cities of the world, the new 
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mecca for all students seeking the ideal civic center. The 
magnificent terminal station at the junction of Delaware 
and Massachusetts avenue is nearing completion, and more 
than a dozen of public buildings provided as a part of this 
great scheme, and representing an expenditure of over 
$25,000,000, are under construction. 


At Cleveland, Ohio, the magnificent grouping plan is 
making splendid progress. The land on the lake front has 
already been purchased and a large percentage of the Mall, 
as well as the blocks at the south end have been acquired. 
The new federal building is partially erected, and plans for 
the court house and city hall are nearing completion. De- 
signs for the public library are also under consideration, and 
an agitation is in progress for a new music hall and other 
buildings to’ front upon the Mall. More than $5,000,000 
have already been expended for land, and there is still more 
to be purchased. Plans have also been approved by the 
railroad companies for the new union station which is to 
form the monumental gateway to the city at the northerly 
end of the Mall. Cleveland is singularly fortunate that new 
public buildings for the United States Government, the 
county, and the municipality were required at one and the 
same time, making a union of the various interests practi- 
cable as well as desirable. Like Washington, the city is 
also fortunate in that the railroad companies were willing 
to work in harmony with the general plan, and the progress 
thus far made forcibly illustrates the facility with which 
such ideal plans can be executed. 

St. Louis has plans for a municipal court and public 
parkway between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, and 
Clark avenue and Locust street quite similar in conception 
to the Cleveland scheme. The design provides for the 
grouping of several public buildings about a formally treated 
mall, and is estimated to cost over $3,000,000. 

Buffalo, a city distinguished for its number of rail- 
roads and its vast track mileage within the city limits, and 
widely known for its inadequate railroad station facilities, 
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has plans for a great union station between Niagara Square 
and the Lake Front. The plan provides for the location of 
public buildings on Court street and Delaware avenue facing 
a triangular park approach to the station. 


Similar projects for the creation of attractive civic cen- 
ters have been planned for Springfield, Mass. ; Hartford and 
Waterbury, Conn.; Providence, St. Paul, New York City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Columbia, S, 
C., and many smaller cities. 

The tremendous influence being exerted by the agita- 
tion for the city beautiful is best illustrated by the great 
number of cities which are actively enlisted in the cause at 
the present time. They include all sizes and classes from 
the smallest to the largest, and from the poorer to the richer 
ones. Those which start right are the ones which have com- 
prehensive plans made for the development of the entire 
city even though the designs can be but partially perfected 
for many years to come. The smaller cities which follow 
this practice have a distinct advantage because many of the 
improvements planned can be carried out at a comparatively 
small cost before the land required has been extensively and 
expensively developed. 

For example, the magnificent boulevard which Phila- 
dephia is to build from the City Hall to Fairmount Park 
would have been much less expensive if carried out many 
years ago. 

Great fires in cities, though great afflictions, offer great 
opportunities for the correction of many faults in the orig- 
inal design. The city of Baltimore has taken advantage of 
the opportunity presented by the great fire, by widening 
fifteen streets within the burnt district to the extent of about 
eight acres. Notwithstanding this reduction in the available 
building area within the district there has been a large in- 
crement in the value of the remaining property. The re- 
building of the burnt district in Paterson, N. J., and Water- 
bury, Conn., are along much more creditable lines than the 
former work. How fortunate that San Francsico had the 
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elaborate Burnham report with plans for its beautification 
ready for a guide to its new and greater development. 

Many cities are spending millions to provide adequate 
supplies of pure water for their citizens and an abundance 
for fire protection. Others are engaged in the construction 
of elaborate sewerage systems and sewage disposal plants 
for preventing the pollution of streams. Plans for prevent- 
ing flooding nuisances from rivers during the high water 
stages are engaging the attention of the officials of many af- 
flicted cities. This class of problems is closely associated 
with the deforestation of the wooded areas upon the head 
waters of such streams, a subject which the National Civic 
Association is also interested in. 

The City Making Department is also concerned in the 
laying out and making of city streets, their direction, width, 
paving, cleaning, etc. The economical lighting of streets 
with ornamental light poles; the proper construction of 
street railway tracks in city pavements; the regulation of 
street railway traffic; the observance of road rules and regu- 
lations for automobiles and other vehicles in congested thor- 
oughfares ; the treatment of water fronts; the restriction of 
the heights of buildings, and many other similar questions 
can well engage the attention of this department. 

During the past year three bulletins have been pre- 
pared and forwarded to the officers of the association for 
publication. The first one was upon flooding nuisances and 
methods of abating them. The second subject treated, “The 
Removal of Unsightly Over-head Wires,” is one in which 
most cities are deeply interested, and one which all have 
to contend with at some stage of their development. The 
third bulletin treated a subject which has been as much 
neglected in this country as it is prominent in European 
cities, that of the establishment and maintenance of public 
comfort stations. 

The City Making Department has also collected during 
the year a large amount of valuable information upon many 
of the subjects relating to its work. Much of this informa- 
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tion has been disseminated by correspondence with civic 
workers in different parts of the country seeking informa- 
tion for local purposes. With a subject as broad as the term 
“City Making” implies, it seemed, however, that the best 
course to pursue was to follow in a general way all civic 
work which comes within the scope of the Department and 
to confine most of our energies to the preparation of bulle- 
tins upon subjects of especial interest to the different cities. 


Texas Cities and Their Improve- 
ments 


By Mrs. William Christian, Houston, Texas 


’ all the cities of Texas, large and small, a healthy pub- 

lic sentiment is growing in favor of a “More Beautiful 
America” as evidenced by clean and artistic surroundings. 
Many of the newest hamlets have laid out their town-sites 
with due reference to future growth, planning for public 
schools, parks, and libraries, and other public buildings, 
immediately after erecting their tiny depots, and sending out 
their first advertising regarding their “industrial opportu- 
nities.” 

There is a certain pleasure in living in, and growing up 
with a pioneer state which must be unknown to most Ameri- 
cans. Our brethren from the far West can join in the state- 
ment that the civic workers of the Trans-Mississippi coun- 
try feel the same thrill of excitement, the throb of quickened 
curiosity, the tremor of uncertainty as to the result, in watch- 
ing the growing of our annual crop of cities, as those who 
“are born amid the established order” do in the growing of 
“cabbages and kings” (of finance). 

Again, just as we sometimes find springing up in our 
flower-beds some beautiful plant, whose bulb has lain for- 
gotten in the ground, so, in Texas, sometimes we visit a 
little-known community, or one new-born, to find ourselves 
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surprised and astonished by the existence of some plant of 
civic beauty, which was unexpected. 

Last May, destiny sent me traveling along some of the 
branch lines of the great Southern Pacific Railway system ; 
these smaller divisions of the Southern Pacific passed through 
no large cities in point of population, though most of them 
were entitled to that designation because of their form of 
government ; they were towns of from 500 to 2,000 popula- 
tion for the most part, though Corpus Christi and Victoria 
would probably reach 5,000 or 6,000. My first surprise came 
when the train dashed through a large sugar plantation, 
where the right-of-way was turned into an avenue of banana 
trees; the station-house was wreathed in vines, and a start 
had been made at planting bananas and ferns, along the 
banks of a sluggish creek, which wended its way through 
the farm. 


We found the section houses and depots along our route 
all neatly painted, clean, and each with its tiny plot of green 
lawn or railed-in square, with blooming flowers. I had sent 
each of the heads of departments of this railroad, Mrs. Mc- 
Crea’s admirable pamphlet on “Railroads and their _Improve- 
ment.” Whether we may “lay the flattering unction” to our 
souls that the railroad officials read and profited thereby, or 
whether they “thought it out” themselves, I have not been 
informed, but the results are there and speak for themselves. 

The little town of El Campo, Texas, marks the opening 
of a new district for rice culture. If ever there was a town 
which might be excused from considering the park question 
in the early stages of its growth, this was such an one. Situ- 
ated on a broad prairie, with an open sweep to the Gulf of 
Mexico forty miles south, and a vista of three hundred miles 
northward, surely its citizens might pursue their even way 
without thought of congested limits urging the purchase 
of a park. What have they done? Reserved a public park 
three squares long and two wide, in the heart of their little 
town; nay, what is more, they have fenced it, and planted 
avenues of trees and built a band-stand, and uniformed a 
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volunteer band of young men of the town, and provided for 
two public evening concerts each week during the sum- 
mer months. They have laid off their streets evenly and 
wide. In spite of the protests of some narrow-minded citi- 
zens, they built a large, fine, permanent public school build- 
ing of brick, and placed it away from the business center, 
where the homes of the future will stand, and the environ- 
ment of their children will be satisfactory 


Victoria is in this part of the state also, and the marked 
change in the appearance of this city in the last two years 
has been the result of the enthusiasm and untiring zeal of 
one young lady, Miss Genevieve Powers. I still have on file 
Miss Powers’ first letter to me in which she announced the 
formation of a Civic Department in the Bronte Club, and her 
election as chairman thereof. “What shall I do first?” was 
her appeal. “Become a member of the American Civic As- 
sociation, and draw from the fountain-head of inspiration,” 
was my advice. 


First, they had a “cleaning-up day,” the town council 
assisting. Then they took a look at two or three small pub- 
lic squares in the town, only a block or half-block in extent. 
These were cleaned, trees planted, lawns sowed and mowed, 
and the school-rooms were adorned with plants. 

Then a great Civic Day program was given by the Club 
in an open session to which the public was invited. A civic 
letter-box which had been collecting unsigned suggestions 
in the postoffice for three weeks previous was opened, as 
were the eyes of the mayor and aldermen at some of the 
suggestions made. 

The town council took the hint. A number of the streets 
were spread with gravel. Trash cans were placed around. 
Some new ordinances providing sanitary betterment were 
passed. Then Miss Powers turned her attention to the 
children, and a Junior League was organized, which was 
represented by our youngest delegate aged fourteen years, 
at the District Federation meeting in Crockett in May. 

The ladies of Corpus Christi, headed by Mrs. G. R. 
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Scott, have worked arduously for the betterment of their 
town. They have erected a combined pavilion and hall, 
built on piles extending out in the water from the shore, 
and furnished it. This is the only social center the town 
possesses. They give summer night concerts to the citi- 
zens. They have beautified their small city park and their 
latest undertaking, while of some magnitude, will make this 
seaside town a place of lasting beauty. This is nothing less 
than the conversion of a shingly bluff, dividing the upper 
from the lower town into a long terraced esplanade. The 
ladies are to bear the expense of transforming shingle and 
sea-shell into grass and flowers, whilst the town authorities 
have agreed to reserve the ground intact for this purpose. 


Austin has recently entered the civic improvement field 
with the establishment of a civic league and the beautifying 
of their cemetery as its first object. 


San Antonio has made great strides towards civic bet- 
terment. Manual training and domestic science and sewing 
have been placed in the school studies. The school-garden 
work has been taken up this year, with an instructor, a grad- 
uate of our Agricultural and Mechanical College. The 
women of San Antonio have rather a unique civic feather 
in their cap. It is to their credit, that, finding the moral 
tone of the amusements provided at their annual fair, becom- 
ing lower each year, they went in a body composed of their 
most influential women, to the mayor and called a halt. This 
resulted in a vigorous and searching investigation on the 
part of the officials and the closing of several “shows.” A 
second lesson has not been needed. Such moral courage 
might well be followed by other communities. 

Dallas and Ft. Worth have not much to record in the 
way of new effort. In both these cities, a constant senti- 
ment is growing in favor of civic beauty and municipal bet- 
terment. Dallas’ chief pride this year has been the fifty 
thousand dollars expended in permanent improvements in 
Fair Park, where the annual Texas State Fair is held. This 
park (formerly the old fair grounds) has been acquired by 
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the city, and all net profits from the fair must be put into 
permanent improvements of the park. Already a marked 
advance is noticed. A magnificent main exhibit hall and 
auditorium of concrete, handsome entrance and administra- 
tion building and broad paved walks have been built this 
year, and a large section of the grounds laid out in land- 
scape gardening. 

Houston, also, hath done what she could, but not what 
she ought. The Civic Club has again raised the larger por- 
tion of the amount necessary to give free bi-weekly con- 
certs, in the three city parks. The children’s play ground 
has had three times as many children enjoying it this year 
as were in attendance last summer, an average attendance 
of sixty being reported. Manual training and domestic sci- 
ence were this year inaugurated in the schools. The City Com- 
mission have purchased trash cans for the principal business 
streets, and have passed ordinances forbidding the scatter- 
ing of hand bills; one requiring the citizens to screen their 
cisterns and oil any standing pools to assist in the extermina- 
tion of the mosquito; a permanent and uniform sidewalk 
ordinance has been adopted; our weekly civic column in 
the Houston Post, entitled “The City Beautiful,” has been 
kept filled with suggestions and notes of civic work. Many 
more front fences have disappeared. and probably have been 
converted into a corresponding number of window-boxes, 
which have sprung into existence. 

Houston also had the pleasure of a visit from our hon. 
ored president, as did Dallas. In the latter named place, 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland addressed the National Nursery- 
men’s convention. In Houston, he gave his interesting 
illustrated lecture, “The Awakening of Harrisburg,” to a 
large and enthusiastic audience in Turner Hall. Mr. Mc- 
Farland paid Houston the compliment of saying it was the 
cleanest city he had seen in Texas. 

I must also pay tribute to the new superintendent of 
the electric street railway of Houston in that he has ac- 
complished the enforcement of the anti-expectoration law 
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absolutely. Our street-cars are now fit to travel in as those 
of Dallas have been for two years past. 

In all our Texas cities we are rejoicing over the suc- 
cess of the united effort of our women and men to get the 
Juvenile Court movement embodied as a “plank” in 
the Democratic platform of our state, which practically 
ensures the passage of the bill by the next legislature. Our 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. E. P. Turner of Dallas, has 
organized a club of three hundred members, the Woman’s 
Forum, with departments pledged to many branches of civic 
and philanthropic effort. 

What shall be said of Galveston? Like her grand sea; 
wall, the Women’s Protective Association and its new-born 
child, the Junior Protective League, stand as a bulwark 
against the entrance of disease and dirt into our important 
port of entry. Even the City Commission never questions 
their edicts. The accolade of honor was earned in a day of 
storm and stress, and municipal governments delight to do 
them honor! 

Many inquiries have been made regarding the suc- 
cess of the commission form of city government. As simpli- 
fying administrative methods it seems a great improvement 
upon old ways. The experience of civic workers however, 
has been, in many cases, that, while they can more readily 
convert City Commissioners to their plans, they have so 
very much to do all at once, that they defer action on many 
vital matters of civic betterment. But we do obtain results 
enough to encourage us to keep up the struggle, until Texas 
shall become a group of cities with “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” 


ESET 


note 


FB 





Architecture and Civic Progress 


By Prof. Frederick M. Mann 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


RCHITECTURE is the art of building beautifully. 
Civic progress I would define as the outward expres- 
sion in better laws, finer institutions and greater civic 
beauty of a growing state of enlightenment among the 
people. Beautiful buildings with their settings, which must 
be considered as integral parts of every architectural work, 
are not only the material evidence of but a potent stimulus 
to good taste ; and good taste is an attribute of cultured and 
refined sensibilities, without which the existence of a high 
degree of enlightenment is inconceivable. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a uniform state 
of culture, among the people of a community. The highly 
cultured, less cultured, and the barbarian (as to refinement) 
must dwell together. The highly cultured feels that he must 
not only bend his best efforts to protect himself from that 
which is unpleasant or shocking to his own sensibilities, 
but he desires to bring broadening influences into the lives 
of the less fortunate—of his own community particularly. 
No one will gainsay, I think, that ugliness is degrading and 
beauty elevating. This is as true with the cultured as with 
the uncultured. To displace ugliness and enthrone beauty 
is then vitally our common interest. Not one of us would 
be willing to say that he has not some elements of the bar- 
barian within himself; we all need elevating influences about 
us. 

Aside from pure religion and patriotism I can think of 
nothing in a man or in a community of men more elevating 
or more inspiring than civic pride. The service of every 
element that will develop and foster it is needed. Civic 
beauty,—beauty in the material city, is undoubtedly the most 
effective single instrument that can be made use of toward 
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this end. Our people are, for the most part, and perhaps 
more than they should be, absorbed each in his own narrow 
affairs. They do not in any large proportion seem to find 
themselves able to devote sufficient time and study to the 
government and the working institutions of the city to un- 
derstand and come into close touch with them, even though 
many desire to do so. On the other hand, the exterior aspect 
of the city forces itself upon them at all times, in all places, 
when idle and when at work. Now, however oblivious to 
our surroundings we may imagine ourselves to be they 
have the effect upon us whether we are conscious 
of the effect or not. The eye of the worker wan- 
ders for a moment and the aspect of ugliness or beauty 
has left its impression, and when he leaves his absorbing 
task and enters the public thoroughfares of the city, no ex- 
ertion in study or in thought is necessary for the physical 
aspect of the streets to force itself upon him. He is com- 
pelled to become familiar with it. Either its ugliness casts 
a blight upon him, or its beauty uplifts and stimulates him 
and makes him proud to feel himself a part of it. What 
an uplift the Greek must have felt as he approached the 
Acropolis! and how the pride of citizenship must have stirred 
within the Roman as he passed through the public places 
of the Eternal City and entered the great Forum with all 
its wonders of architecture! The part architecture may play 
in civic progress is then not only toward the cultivation of 
public taste, but the development and stimulation of civic 
pride. 

The art of architecture seems today to be passing 
through a chaotic state. We are, however, undoubtedly 
in a period of growth and development. There seems to 
me to exist a condition of awakening. The question is, how 
can we take advantage of this condition and press archi- 
tecture into full service as an agent for civic progress. How 
can we raise it from a passive position as a follower of ma- 
terial prosperity, where its growth must necessarily be 
erratic, if not slow, to the status of a positive instrument 
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for civic advancement. In answer to this question, I 
would name two or three directions in which improvement 
is possible ; first, in the architects ; second, in the individual 
builder ; and third, in improved building regulations. Archi- 
tects must all seek proper training; the individua! who has 
control of building enterprises must seek a broadly intelli- 
gent conception of the public nature of works of architec- 
ture; finally, carefully considered regulations must be en- 
acted, not only governing architectural design in individual 
buildings, but what is more important, the relation of build- 
ings to each other. 

A consideration of the first point, the training of the 
architect, discloses some unsatisfactory aspects of this ques- 
tion and partially explains the existence of architectural 
monstrosities along some of the streets of our cities. While 
high training of the architect would seem to be a foregone 
conclusion, the law of demand and supply is the regulating 
influence in the profession of architecture as in all other 
callings. While clients are satisfied with mediocrity, or even 
ugliness, there is little incentive to the young architect to 
spend costly years in arduous training. This forms the most 
serious complication in the architectura! situation of today. 
Our architects’ offices are filled with young men whose edu- 
cation has ended in the common schools. After a few years 
there with the knowledge covering not much more than a 
few simple methods of construction they begin the farce 
of architectural practice, possessing neither the elements 
of a liberal education, nor even an awakened taste, and in 
almost absolute ignorance of architecture as one of the 
noblest of the fine arts. To go into this important matter 
more in detail, there are in the United States, according to 
a count which I have made in a business directory, about five 
thousand practitioners calling themselves architects. Per- 
haps three thousand of these have begun practice within 
the last decade. American schools of architecture are now 
graduating about one hundred men each year. Since the 
number has been so large only during the past three or four 
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years, it would be a safe assumption, I think, to say that 
the total number of graduates in the whole decade has not 
exceeded seven hundred and fifty. While many of these 
eventually found their way into other callings the total num- 
ber has probably been maintained by the incoming of foreign 
trained men. Among the architects who began practice 
more than ten years ago the proportion of schooled men is 
yet smaller. It will, therefore, be a conservative statement 
to say that of all the architects of the country at most only 
seven hundred and fifty in three thousand, or one in four 
have had a systematic training for the profession they are 
practicing. While no one would contend that all the schooled 
men do creditable work, nor that all unschooled men do 
uniformly poor work, it is clear that too large a proportion 
of the men who design the buildings to beautify or to mar 
our cities are men who have had little or no opportunity to 
gain a liberal education, to learn the theory of architecture 
or to train systematically the artistic gifts with which nature 
endowed them. There are, however, signs of improvement, 
for, keeping pace with the existing growth of taste and ap- 
preciation of architecture there is a perceptibly increasing 
number of educated and liberally trained men in the ranks 
of the profession, and there is also an active campaign among 
the more enlightened of the profession for the better train- 
ing of the younger generation. Although these are hope- 
ful conditions, the public should add a much wider acceler- 
ating influence than it exerts at present by constantly de- 
manding better and yet better design in all classes of build- 
ings. 

This leads to the consideration of the position in the 
advancement of architecture of those who have control of 
building enterprises. The right of the individual to exclu- 
sive control over his building operations ends with the 
building’s interior arrangement and its utilitarian function. 
In its exterior expression—of beauty or of ugliness—the 
public has a rightful share. Each work of architecture is 
a lasting monument and a public one in the sense that one of 
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its functions is to adorn a public thoroughfare. It is des- 
tined to become a perpetual elevating influence if beauti- 
ful, a constant debasing influence and menace to public taste 
if ugly. Hence in his building enterprise the individual 
incurs a grave responsibility, and to the public, one demand- 
ing serious consideration, not only by the individual him- 
self but by the public as well that it may safeguard good 
taste and stimulate the pride of the people in their city. 


The third point for consideration is the public regula- 
tion of architecture. Architecture in the sense of beauti- 
ful building is a matter in which, as I have pointed out, the 
public is deeply concerned. In no other art or calling is this 
so true. Paintings and sculpture are hidden from public 
view, and familiarity with their works is a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. Music is also for the few and under the 
control of the individual. In the practice of medicine or the 
practice of law each separate case affects scarcely more than 
the individuals concerned; but the work of the architect is 
enduring and none can escape its influence. A wise regula- 
tion of architectural productions would then seem desirable, 
extending as far as it can be made effective. Laws regu- 
lating the height of buildings are to be found even in the 
Roman Code. The requirement of a uniform height and a 
fixed cornice line for contiguous buildings such as exists 
in the city of Paris today is even better. In the less crowded 
residence section a fixed building line is nearly always de- 
sirable. 

The question of architectural design is, however, a mat- 
ter so indefinite and so intangible that there seem to be few 
regulations concerning it that can be clearly defined by law. 
The impossibility of direct control by definite laws should 
bring about the establishment of a properly qualified com- 
mission somewhat similar to those in two or three of our 
cities, notably New York; and such commission should be 
a recognized institution in every municipality. Their pow- 
ers should, by all means, include authority to pass upon 
the design of every proposed building without exception. 
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Cities already regulate the safety and sanitation of all build- 
ings; their design as well should be a matter of careful 
regulation. The fancy of the uncultured individual cer- 
tainly should not be allowed riotous caprice in this direction. 

On the other hand, the man of cultured taste, being less 
confident of the competence of his own judgment, would 
recognize at once the possibilities inherent in this fully quali- 
fied and wisely chosen body whose powers should extend to 
embrace not only individual designs but the more momentous 
question of the larger relations of buildings to each other 
and the formulation of general and sectional schemes of 
architectural treatment. 

Under the head of public regulations comes the .ques- 
tion of licensing architects about which much discussion 
has existed, within the ranks of the profession. Safety and 
sanitation of buildings, as I have said, are already safe- 
guarded by law with fair efficiency. The improvement of 
design, therefore, becomes the main consideration affected 
by such a system as this. 

The more efficient method of dealing with architectural 
design would seem to be the direct control of the design 
rather than control of the designer. Even were it possible, 
in the practice of a fine art, to set up a standard by which 
the diverse personalities and temperaments of art workers 
could be measured, and therein lies the great difficulty of 
this system, individual caprice would still be left to run riot 
and if we are to bring a sense of unity, of dignity and im- 
pressiveness into the streets of our cities, we must not thus 
continue to allow the parts to govern the whole. This is 
not a good principle of art production and has never yet 
resulted in any worthy work of art either small or large. 
If we cannot at once bring about the competent direct con- 
trol of design directly, and I admit this to be difficult at 
present, we may at least bend our efforts toward qualification 
of the designer. I therefore believe in the licensing system 
at the present time and under present conditions. 

A paper on architecture and civic progress of this nature 
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would not be complete without some allusion to the en- 
couraging, hopeful and widespread movement for civic en- 
lightenment. Not only do these hopeful signs show them- 
selves in such well-known examples as Washington, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and other large cities, but in many smaller 
cities throughout the land. It is a splendid movement indic- 
ative of growing taste, growing civic ideals and civic pride. 
Let the beauty of the civic center be extended to embrace 
a beautiful city. The elevating influences that reflect from 
the beautiful city will result with absolute certainty in a life 
of growing beauty within the citizens. 


Civic Beauty and Civic Safety 


By Fielding J. Stilson 


Board of Education, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HERE is probably no subject which relates to city life 
that is as comprehensive as “Civic Beauty and Civic 
Safety.” It concerns both the material and physical side, 
as well as the population of the city. It treats of architec- 
ture, of the width of streets; of how the former may be de- 
veloped and the latter may be planned and used; whether 
the buildings in the business district shall be of such a height, 
and in the residence district whether the houses shall be set 
back so many feet from the sidewalk. The consideration 
of the kind or kinds of material which should or should not 
be used in the construction of all houses within the limits 
of the city, is a branch of the subject in question which in 
itself is exhaustive. 

I firmly believe that in a very few years, every well- 
governed city will have ordinances both regulating the 
height of buildings and prescribing the material to be used 
in the construction of the same. Why should the individual 
or a corporation having erected a magnificent office construc- 
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tion of so-called “fire-proof” structure, have it possibly men- 
aced by the building of an adjoining structure of flimsy mate- 
rial? Here the question may be asked, “Would not such ordi- 
nances tread upon individual rights of property?” Admit 
that it would. Has any individual in this enlightened and 
progressive period the right to create anything which may 
be a menace to human life? From the numerous casual- 
ties which occur in the cities of this country at the present 
time, one must acknowledge that the individual practically 
does as he pleases in the construction of his private prop- 
erty. 

I know of a theater which was lately rebuilt in a cer- 
tain Western city. As the work progressed, it was found 
that the supporting joists of the first floor were so badly 
worn, that had the first-night audience risen en masse in 
admiration of some artist, the floor and balcony would have 
undoubtedly collapsed and precipitated all into the base- 
ment. I would especially urge that the city councils every- 
where should pass, and cause to be enforced, proper ordi- 
nances making it obligatory upon all builders to use such 
construction and material as to increase and protect the safety 
of human life. 

During the past year there occurred on the Pacific 
Coast, one of the most, if not the most terrible of calamities 
of the present decade. The catastrophe of San Francisco 
was so complete that words almost fail to describe the de- 
struction and desolation. It is a well-known fact 
that nearly three-fourths of this once magnificent city was 
practically destroyed. Perhaps the most important reason 
that the remainder of the city was saved was due to the 
width of that magnificent boulevard, Van Ness avenue, but 
even there the fire leaped over and caused some destruction 
in some few places. When the writer viewed San Francisco 
after the calamity, he was absolutely convinced that the safety 
of a city could be greatly increased if it had two wide boule- 
vards running at right angles, of at least 150 feet in width. 
Of course it is a very difficult thing to take any one of our 
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modern cities and attempt to widen to a sufficient degree 
the streets in the business center. It would be an extremely 
costly venture. But I would urge that in the laying out of 
new towns or villages, that at least two streets, running at 
right angles be arranged for. It does not take long, under 
the present system of building to develop a town into a city, 
and if provision was made as I have indicated above, the 
burning of a city would not occur as frequently as at the 
present time. 


Nearly every city has a park system. In many in- 
stances the parks are placed at one side of the city. If the 
park system could be so arranged by the use of the two 
boulevards mentioned it would serve a double purpose ; first, 
cause a better fire protection, and second, by its position 
permit people to enjoy it in their daily vocations. Such 
boulevards could be adorned with statues and could be main- 
tained by placing a certain portion of the expense on the 
abutting property and charging the balance to the city as 
a whole. Arrangements for the trolley and the subway 
could be made in the center of such boulevards, thus reduc- 
ing the cause of accident which at this time is so promi- 
nent in the life of our larger cities. 

During the past three months, there has been sitting 
in the city of Los Angeles a commission appointed by three 
of the principal municipal bodies for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the cause of the numerous trolley accidents which 
have occurred in and near that city. As a member of that 
commission, I had the privilege of investigating some of 
the methods used in the management of our trolley sys- 
tems. As a result of these inquiries certain recommenda- 
tions have been made, which I believe if carried out would 
greatly increase the safety of the population of the city, and 
I therefore will quote from the report as it was finally pre- 
sented : 

Believing that the trolley systems of this country are 


vital to its development, and recognizing the complicated 
and difficult character of the problems that must be worked 
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out, not only as to the safety of human life, but also as to 
the relations of the utility corporations and the city, we 
would recommend that council establish by ordinance a de- 
partment of transportation under the board of public works. 

This feature, to my mind, is probably one of the most 
important first steps to be taken in the regulation of street- 
car speed, equipment, and maintenance as it concerns human 
life. There must and should be in every city, a board with 
proper authority, which should make a special study of the 
subject, and enforce all ordinances pertaining to the matter 
in question. The board should employ railroad men of ripe 
experience to accomplish the work. One of the principal 
causes for the numerous accidents which daily occur in the 
large cities, is undoubtedly due to the extreme speed main- 
tained by the trolley systems. The companies invariably 
reply to this statement, that the public demand high speed. 
I am convinced that the companies beg the question when 
they throw the burden on the public. It is true that the 
public desire to reach a given point as soon as possible, but 
not at the expense of their lives. What the general public 
really demands is a more frequent service at a slower speed, 
which, of course, is an additional expense to the railroad 
corporations. Again quoting the words of the commis- 
sion when it speaks of increased wages: 

The vital point in this discussion is the pay of the motor- 
men. Under the present system, here and elsewhere, the 
motormen and conductors receive exactly the same pay. This 
seems to us, like many other things in the system, to hark 
back to the days when the motorman was a mule driver. 
His responsibility then was insignificant, and the conduc- 
tor, in fact, drew a higher wage than he. With the advent 
of the cable his pay rose to equal that of the conductor, and 
they both advanced in unison until the present figures were 
reached under electricity. 

It would therefore follow from this convincing evidence 
that evidently the street car managers themselves do not 
really appreciate the burden of responsibility that rests on 
their shoulders when they employ cheap labor, and conse- 
quently inexperienced men. The report further states: 
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We are at a loss to understand the distinction as to re- 
sponsibility of service between the work of the motorman, 
running a car at sixty miles an hour carrying fifty passen- 
gers, and a locomotive engineer, although we recognize, of 
course, that it is customary and necessary to exact a much 
longer period of instruction and a higher degree of techni- 
cal skill from the engineer. 





This, to my mind, is one of the most vital points in the 
question of the safety of the traveling public. A man is 
placed, in many instances, on the trolley systems of our 
country after a few weeks of experience, and given the re- 
sponsibility of thousands of precious lives. Surely this is 
almost a crime, and I believe that very drastic legislation 
should be enacted on this particular point. Nearly every 
town or city of any size at the present time enjoys the bene- 
fits of the trolley system. Its advantages are so many that 
any disposition to check the building of electric lines would 
be ridiculovs, but, on the other hand, the regulation of the 
systems, as it affects the safety of the patrons, should be 
surrounded with every device and rule which will tend to 
eliminate the numerous street-car accidents. 

The automobile and motor cycle are becoming exceed. 
ingly popular and necessary methods of transportation, and 
there should also be regulations of the most pronounced 
severity against the running of either of these vehicles at a 
high speed through the populous parts of the city. The 
speed mania is a disease which is rapidly growing on the 
American people. The man who runs an automobile at a 
certain speed for a certain time, soon becomes dissatisfied, 
and usually secures a machine of higher power. The aver- 
age pedestrian who is narrowly missed by the miniature 
locomotive warmly condemns the driver of the machine, but, 
put him at the wheel, or give him control of the throttle, 
and he too will develop the desire for reckless speed. In 
other words, the American people are living at a tremen- 
dous pace. Nearly everything is done quickly, but not always 
satisfactorily. Therefore, city councils cannot be too care- 
ful in the passing of ordinances which will protect the pub- 
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lic from all methods of transportation, which when not prop- 
erly handled are a menace to human life. 

Civic beauty and civic safety go hand in hand in the 
development of our municipalities. You can have the one 
without the other and vice versa, but the ideal city of the 
twentieth century is going to be one which contains both of 
these elements. As I stated in the beginning of this paper, the 
subject is a very extensive one, and it would be a task to 
go into all of the details that relate to civic beauty and civic 
safety. I would therefore say that civic beauty entails 
the kinds of architecture, the width of streets, the arrange- 
ments of parks, and the manner in which they are main- 
tained. Civic safety includes the regulation and methods 
of urban transportation, the strict enforcement of ordi- 
nances relating to the erection and construction of buildings, 
and the proper policing of a city so that the evil elements 
may be held well in check. Lastly, the responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of the public for the accom- 
plishment of these ends. Until the public at large or even 
a very small minority demands civic beauty and civic safety, 
the present conditions which exist in our municipalities will 
continue to do so. Only by united effort can work be ac- 
complished. The American Civic Association‘is today spread- 
ing the gospel throughout the land for a better city life. The 
desired reforms can only be obtained by the building up of 
a powerful branch of this association in every’ large city 
of the United States. I would venture the opinion that if 
the magnificent work that has been carried on by this asso- 
ciation continues, that it will not be many years before our 
cities will greatly change for the better in “Civic Beauty 
and Civic Safety.” 











Civic Activities of Social Settlements 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


[* discussing the civic activities of the social settlements, 

it is wise to keep constantly in mind the main purpose 
of the settlement movement. Indeed this is necessary to an 
intelligent understanding of settlement influence in civic af- 
fairs. Those who glory in the establishment of organiza- 
tions to accomplish this or that civic purpose, or look to 
statistics to show results attained, are likely to be disap- 
pointed when they turn to the settlements, and by their 
disappointment they betoken their misunderstanding of the 
social settlement motive. 

The settlement exists not to add organization to or- 
ganization. The people who constitute a settlement—and 
the personal relation is the key to the matter—endeavor to 
enter into the life of the neighborhood they choose to live in, 
and that of the city at large. Their desire is to work as 
far as may be possible through existing agencies and insti- 
tutions, to bring about better city conditions. And if they 
start new activities, their desire is to abandon them as soon 
as the municipality, in the exercise of its various functions 
can make them a part of the school system, park service, 
or other means of serving human needs. 

The personal service of settlement residents on school 
and health boards, in the direction of municipal play-grounds, 
as trustees of state and city institutions, as probation officers 
of juvenile courts, as secretaries and members of city and 
state commissions, and in other official capacities, shows 
the many ways in which these people are bringing to bear 
the knowledge gained through residence in city centers where 
dwell the less privileged. In fact extension of the social 
and neighborhood uses of public school buildings and recre- 
ation centers in small parks, is leading to an expression of 
the settlement spirit, not through the building of settlement 
houses, but in taking up residence near these public build- 
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ings and centers to help in putting them to the widest and 
wisest use. 

The writer recently sent a questionaire to a number 
of representative settlement residents throughout the coun- 
try. One reply from New York puts the case so concisely, 
that it is here quoted: “The fact is,” said she, “that we are 
all involved in every important civic interest. It seems more 
and more to be the settlement’s chief function to furnish in- 
formation in regard to local conditions, and then codperate 
with other organizations, in effecting changes.” Another 
reply tells of settlement activity in urging a city—Cleveland 
—to the expenditure of $170,000 for a new neighborhood 
recreation center, such as Chicago has recently established. 

To enumerate similar cases of civic codperation on the 
part of the settlement, is impossible in the brief space 
allotted. There is opportunity, however, to mention one 
other typical instance. “The pressure which settlement resi- 
dents have been able to exert through their knowledge of 
the facts, bore fruit in the great campaign waged during 
the past year to make our National Capital a better city in 
which to live. Settlement investigation turned the search- 
light on miserable housing conditions and blind alleys. In 
conjunction with other civic organizations settlement folk 
secured this year the passage of the “Unsanitary Dwellings” 
bill, which has hung fire for nine years, and which will en- 
able the city to tear down some of the ramshackle hovels. 
Instances of direct settlement activity in civic affairs, may 
perhaps be drawn with the greatest interest from the work 
with children, to which attention was devoted at the last con- 
vention of the American Civic Association. 

The great hope for the future city is in the boys and 
girls of today. A reply sent from a Boston settlement, 
dwells upon this in the following words: “The settlements 
are steadily and noiselessly training the future anti-grafters, 
the foes of civic corruption in its own breeding ground. Not 
that all settlements will turn out saints—let us hope not— 
but the presumption is in favor of the settlement boy or girl, 
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who has a constant chance of seeing that to be a good citizen, 
should mean being good for something.” 

An outworking of this principle is reported from Cleve- 
land. A settlement in that city last summer drew together 
no less than 500 boys and girls from its neighborhood into 
a “Progress City.” The city wards were twelve in number, 
and were composed of different industries and businesses, in 
which the children chose to work. Ward 1 was carpentry ; 
ward 2 painting ; and so on through printing, brass hammer- 
ing, cooking, sewing, millinery, postal service. Examples 
of how this plan resulted in useful work and civic training, 
are seen in the fact that the carpentry department repaired 
the playground fence and made new apparatus, benches 
and cupboard; the street cleaning department, not only 
kept the playground free from paper and other rubbish, but 
now and then cleaned public streets in the neighobrhood. 

This tendency to arouse civic interest in children by ap- 
pealing to things that directly affect them is well indicated 
by the progress of “cleaning up day” in Chicago, when one 
settlement interested 1,000 children in street and alley clean- 
ing. It wondered why that interest soon flagged. This 
year it found that more lively and permanent interest was 
aroused by getting the children to care for their playground 
and their own back yards. 

Helpful codperation has been sustained between the 
Civic Association and Settlements. The vice-president for the 
Social Settlement Department has had large correspondence 
with settlements upon civic matters. An effort was made, 
moreover, to bring them into affiliation with the American 
Civic Association by means of a circular letter, setting forth 
the mutual advantages of membership in a national body 
devoted to the improvement of city conditions. As shown 
by the replies received, no inconsiderable interest was aroused 
and it is hoped that this mutually advantageous codperation 
may be increased in the future. 


















What One Association Did 


By Frederic A. Whiting 


RAMINGHAM, a beautiful town of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, has a population of about 
twelve thousand souls. Like nearly all self-respecting New 
England towns it has had its Village Improvement Society 
almost ever since the discovery of brooms and flower seeds— 
cleanliness and beauty being the natural possessions of the 
sex—woman being always at the foot and crown of all vil- 
lage improvement beginnings. Like nearly all improvement 
societies, that at Framingham struggled through its varied 
assortment of ups and downs—especially the downs! It was 
a case of intermittent fever—hot enthusiasm today and the 
chill of indifference tomorrow. 

Out of this mingling of alternate spasm and inertia, was 
evolved hardly more than two years ago the present Fram- 
ingham Improvement Association. The more zealous mem- 
bérs of the parent society, and several business men who 
were in the throes of that wonderful civic awakening now 
so splendidly in evidence all over the land, and which is 
the primal reason for a great convention, met and organ- 
ized the present association, which was duly incorporated 
under the laws of the commonwealth, with power to hold 
real-estate, act as trustees, receive bequests—(a feature that 
has not kept us very busy as yet!) and in fact make our 
organization legally permanent, with power to carry on the 
work in a broad and effective way. 

The several committees of our association are as fol- 
lows: Finance, Public Grounds and Streets, Membership, 
Railroads, Entertainments, Editorial or Publicity. In ap- 
pointing committees we have learned to “make the punish- 
ment fit the crime ;” to avoid misfits; to avoid merely orna- 
mental members with only names that contribute no effort 
and are not worth a nickel to the work-a-day purpose of any 
working association. And it may be said by way of paren- 
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thesis that even a well-appointed committee, with a real de- 
sire to do things, rarely gets anywhere unless the chairman 
has the gift of initiative. Someone has said that all the 
world’s great prizes go to initiative—that is, to the faculty 
for seeing for one’s self what should be done—of doing it 
without suggestion. Usually a whole committee or an entire 
society hold back, waiting for the man or woman with ini- 
tiative to point the way. 

Our association was at the outset distrusted by some 
who fancied the word “Civic” might cloak something polit- 
ical. Some thought that our avowed purpose, “To aid in 
perpetuating the higher interests of Framingham,” was wan- 
dering far afield from the usual confines of “village improve- 
ment” which a few dear souls thought should find expres- 
sion only in flower beds and tasteful bits of lawn. 

However, we began sanely, and it may be an encourage- 
ment to make brief mention of some of the results actually 
brought to pass—only little things to be sure, but then it is 
currently reported that even “the mighty ocean” is made up 
of “little drops of water”—and so the small things we have 
accomplished may lead to greater things by scattering our 
handful of seed broadcast. 

Shortly after our organization (surely not because of 
it!) one of our most beautiful church spires was struck by 
lightning ; and to disprove the old saying, the lightning 
struck in exactly the same place a week later. This spire 
was architecturally unique, after designs of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren ; but there was a strong influence bent on “mod- 
ernizing” it. Mainly through the earnest effort of the Edi- 
torial Committee this desecration was prevented and the 
spire restored in all its original beauty. 

Do church interiors come within the scope of civic im- 
provement? We thought so, and after viewing one upon 
which a prodigal parish had wasted its substance in riotous 
decoration, we were partly instrumental in its reformation 
and transformation from gaudiness to paths of sobriety and 
sincerity. 
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The High School grounds were well adapted to the re- 
quirements of a poultry yard, but after some persistent and 
possibly annoying publicity, the grounds were ploughed and 
planted, a driveway laid out and a velvety grass plot secured. 
And now the members of the School Committee are among 
our warmest supporters. In fact the last report of the com- 
mittee devoted a page especially to the subject of making 
the school grounds beautiful. All exactly in line with what 
our association has been pleading for. 

As a recognition of our civic influence, the South 
Framingham Board of Trade has appointed a Village Im- 
provement Committee to look after the “out-door art” of 
the south end of the town. At a town meeting attended by 
about 1,500 citizens, it was voted to appoint a Park Com- 
mission, and the president of our Improvement Association 
was made the chairman. The Boston and Worcester Street 
Railway, finding the influence of our association essential to 
securing a re-location of its tracks through the Center vil- 
lage, appealed to our president. A committee appointed by 
him consulted with the railway people. Two public hearings 
were called in order to discover what would content our as- 
sociation before again petitioning the Board of Selectmen. 

I think I may safely claim that this is the first instance 
on record where an improvement association has been ap- 
pealed to by a great and successful railway corporation for 
codperation, and it seems as though this one example is a 
splendid tribute to the power for good to the community, 
that lies behind the simple title “Civic Improvement.” 

The measure of success with any improvement society 
hinges less on opportunity than on intelligent . conse- 
cration to the work itself. In truth there is never a dearth 
of opportunity—but it is not sending out petitions to be dis- 
covered and made use of! That only depends upon initia- 
tive, as has been already suggested. 

The Framingham Gas Company is located at South 
Framingham. Having decided to extend its pipes, etc., to 
the center village, its first act was to recognize the vitality and 
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influence of our Improvement Association by requesting us 
to appoint a committee to dictate where and how the pipes 
should be laid, in order to avoid all risk of injury to shade 
trees along the roadsides. Our editorial committee has been 
tireless in its criticisms in the local press, of the injury to 
our beautiful elms and maples, from leaking gas pipes below, 
ruthless wiring above, and the butchery of the pruner seek- 
ing to accommodate the demands of electricity “in all its 
branches.” Does publicity pay? Well, here is a concrete 
example as evidence that it does—and the dividends are not 
deferred. 


The official business of the town being now conducted 
almost entirely at the south end, leaves our fine old town 
hall of only occasional practical use to the town. It is a 
substantial building of Colonial architecture, most at- 
tractively situated at one end of our fine old com- 
mon. From partial disuse it has been neglected and needs 
a substantial outlay for repairs and alterations. It is from 
association, environment and location ideally adapted to use 
as a community center. The one great effort of our asso- 
ciation has been to have the town make the improvement 
association the custodian of the building for the purpose of 
making such changes in its exterior and its surroundings, 
and in the inner arrangement, as shall fit it perfectly for the 
objects in view. The town has almost unanimously voted 
to transfer the building to the Improvement Association, 
under a ten-years lease at a merely nominal charge, and this 
lease has just been duly executed. Already more than $1,500 
is pledged by our members and others, toward the changes 
to be made, and a beautiful and convenient community cen- 
ter is assured, with a large assembly room for theatricals, 
lectures, or social gatherings, club rooms, dining room and 
kitchen; in fact a complete center for the improving and 
strengthening of our social and educational life. Up to to- 
day this must be considered the climax of our effort. 
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A Cabin Built at a Cost of Sixty Dollars in a Pennsylvania Camp 
for Consumptives 


. Milk and Eggs at 10 A. M. in a Pennsylvania Consumptive Camp 
Courtesy of “Forest Leaves.” 





















Pennsylvania Forestry and Camps for 
: Consumptives | 


By J. T. Rothrock, M. D. 


ENNSYLVANIA holds at present the unique position 
among all other States of having large State forestry 
reservations, a State School of Forestry devoted exclusively 
to training young men for its forest service, liberal forest 
laws which allow of improvement cuttings as well as im- 
provement plantings, and finally a camp for consumptives, 
into which our ailing citizens may go, if they cannot, from 
want of funds, go to other more expensive health resorts. 
All of these features have grown into our forestry work, 
become a part of it, and I may add, all are now in success- 
ful operation. It is this combination which makes the posi- 
tion of Pennsylvania unique in the sisterhood of States. 

It is impossible at present to say exactly how many of 
our citizens are in the early stages of tuberculosis and could 
be restored to reasonable health under proper conditions, but 
who now seem likely to speedily disappear from the living 
list. I should undoubtedly be within limits, if I were to say 
ten thousand. I do not here include those hopeless cases 
whose disease creates a public danger and which should 
therefore be isolated, or those who are receiving treatment 
in other institutions,—but allude only to those who are en- 
titled to treatment which they do not receive. 

How is this great problem to be met? Is care of the 
indigent consumptive a function of State government? In 
the case of the insane we have come to regard state care 
as a measure of public safety, to say nothing of humanity. 
Yet as a matter of fact, the unguarded consumptives are 
probably more dangerous to the community than the insane 
persons who are now under state care would be if liberated. 
The latter would be restrained to a certain extent by friends, 
whereas the public is seldom so guarded against the con- 
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sumptives, who, in all directions, are scattering the germs 
of disease. 

In Pennsylvania, the appropriation already made for 
support of charities about equals the sum expended for pub- 
lic instruction, and the two together consume by far the 
largest part of the State revenue. Yet with all this enor- 
mous outlay there are more of our needy who are entitled 
to state help unprovided for, than at present cared for. It 
is therefore quite impossible at the present cost per capita to 
care for all who seem to be entitled to State care. The 
State must either care for all or for none, for it cannot dis- 
criminate in favor of a portion and against the remainder. 
Clearly we are driven to seek some more economical but 
efficient system, than we have in operation at present. I 
am glad to be able to report favorably upon a method which 
we have had in successful operation for four years, and 
which has given surprisingly good results, at a minimum cost. 

In 1902, a party of gentlemen, some in search of health 
and some of pleasure, camped in a mountain valley four 
miles back from Mont Alto in Franklin County, Pennsylva- 
nia. The altitude of the place is about 1,650 feet above tide. 
The question was raised, why is it necessary to send our 
consumptives to Colorado, or anywhere out of our own State 
for restoration to health? Right where we camped was 
elevation enough to ensure relief from the summer heat 
and not so great an altitude as to cause a subarctic climate in 
winter. The air certainly was pure, for there was nothing 
to contaminate it and we were in the heart of a forest reser- 
vation of 40,000 acres. The water came from mountain 
springs. 

It was a germ thought, which speedily sprouted. That 
fall two tents, each occupied by a consumptive, were there. 
The patients did remarkably well and remained until late 
in the season. The following year ten plain board cabins 
were erected. These were of the simplest possible character. 
They were each ten feet square, raised off of the ground, 
of a double floor and sides of a single thickness of boards, 
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with narrow strips over the places where the edges of the 
boards met. The inside was lined with sheathing paper and 
the roof covered with ordinary tar paper. Each cabin had 
two windows. The furniture consisted of a wood stove for 
heat and an oil stove for cooking, a bed and a chair. All 
the other furniture, and the bedding, was furnished by the 
camp inmates. This was certainly a most modest start. It 
involved no expense to the State, for the money was given 
by some charitable ladies, and the campers furnished their 
own food. We simply gave the patients leave to come out 
into the woods, by providing shelter, air and water. It was 
a return to primitive life ; a chance for the elements to prove 
that they could cure the disease which had longest and most 
successfully baffled nurses, doctors and pharmacists. 


This camp in itself is a very small matter, but the prin- 
mental stage, became an assured success of so pronounced 
a character that the Legislature of 1904 made an appropri- 
ation of ten thousand dollars for enlarging the work upon 
the same lines. 


This camp in itself is a very small matter, but the prin- 
ciple involved is of immense and far-reaching importance. 
Its fame has spread to other, and sometimes to distant states. 
It has opened the way to a cheap charity, which will em- 
brace thousands against whom hospitals have been closed, 
and best of all it invites into the open air many in the early 
stages of tuberculosis at the time when the prospect of cure 
is brightest. This aspect of the case is the one which enters 
upon the field of the American Civic Association, for it has 
to do with the betterment of almost every condition of life. 
It restores the invalid to health, and makes him a bread 
winner instead of a bread consumer. It removes disease 
from the family of the afflicted, where it would probably 
become a focus of infection to those who would thus be 
charges upon the bounty of the community and upon the 
taxables of the district. It takes him off of the street where 
he was sowing the seeds of disease broadcast,—and threat- 
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ening your family and mine. It educates him in the best 
methods of living, and initiates him in the ways of pro- 
longing his own life after he has left our care. 

In all this there is a message for you. Has your State 
no region in which such a system may be inaugurated? 
Tuberculosis may be cured almost anywhere, even in our 
congested cities, provided one uses to the best advantage 
the means at hand: fresh air and food. Hence I infer any 
state can furnish more or less desirable sites for such colo- 
nies. It costs something less, however, than any other plan 
proposed, and bear in mind, if you will, that whether you 
cure these whose poverty appeals to your generosity, or 
whether you support them in hospitals or county homes and 
finally lay them to rest in a plain coffin, you must and do 
ultimately bear the expense. It is cheaper to cure them 
and restore them to the ranks of productive citizenship, 
than to board and bury them. Besides this it is humane, 
Christ-like to restore them. You are their “keepers.” 


Ever since the anti-tuberculosis crusade assumed its 
present form, thoughtful people have asked what are we 
to do with those in whom the disease has been arrested but 
not eradicated? Will it not return if the patient goes back 
to the conditions under which the disease first appeared? 
This is a most important and most vital question. Probably 
the disease would again become active under such condi- 
tions, for the simple reason that like causes usually produce 
like results. The cured consumptive must choose the form 
of life which promises the best results. He may desire to 
be a professional man, but his health may require him to be 
a farmer. There is no real hardship in this, which is peculiar 
to the consumptive. Are not the majority of civilized men 
obliged to relinquish the life to which they aspire and adopt 
the one which necessity fixes upon them? 

The question remains, what are we to do with the con- 
sumptive in whom the disease has been arrested, but whose 
financial condition demands that he must still be cared for 
until he is able to return to his home? In my own State 
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I believe a wide reaching economical system is possible, by 
which most if not all of such people may be provided for. 
Pennsylvania, as already intimated, has nearly a million acres 
of forest reservation land. Most of it must be replanted 
in young trees. To do this work not less than a billion 
seedlings must be raised and transplanted into the ground 
where they are to grow. It would require a large force 
of men to raise and transplant annually a million trees. Even 
if this were done the task of reforesting the State would 
require a thousand years. Work so slowly done would fail 
utterly to meet the economic exigencies which demand for 
the prosperity of the Commonwealth that all of our rocky 
water sheds should be devoted to the growth of timber. It 
would be but a drop in the bucket if the State transplanted 
annually four million forest seedlings. That would sim- 
ply cover four thousand acres, or six and one-fourth square 
miles. I have gone into this detail to make clear how much 
work is to be done and how large a force it would require 
to do it. 

But little of the labor required in raising and trans- 
planting seedlings is of a hard or exhausting character. Most 
of it is very light labor. It is all out of doors. And so far 
as my own State is concerned, it would be in our health 
belt where the air is purest. Life under such conditions 
would, for the convalescent consumptive, be more desirable 
in every way than life on a farm, and I believe that it would 
also be safe for the community. In addition to this, willow 
culture and the manufacture of baskets and other wicker 
work could be extensively conducted. Small articles of 
rustic work would furnish an endless opportunity for those 
who had a constructive turn. 

I believe that there is no State in this Union where the 
condition of the consumptive citizen might not be improved 
if it were made possible to change an indoor for an outdoor 
life. 
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THE FORESTRY SCHOOL. 


No sooner had Pennsylvania commenced to acquire for- 
est land than the question arose, what is to be done 
with it? At the outset we discovered that we had no men 
trained to forestry work. We could simply do nothing. The 
energies of the American woodsman had been wholly di- 
rected to the destruction of timber. He was of all men the 
last one to begin the work of reconstruction. It was evident 
that we must train our own men or import foresters from 
abroad. We naturally chose to train our men. Leading educa- 
tional institutions of the State were appealed to to begin the 
work, It soon became evident that no help of a practical char- 
acter was to be expected from existing schools in our State. 
The Commissioner of Forestry, backed by his colleagues of 
the Commission, opened in a very modest way a Forestry 
School at Mont Alto. Its original purpose was to train the 
lowest grade of foresters, namely, rangers. We widened our 
plan year after year until we now train foresters equal in 
worth to those of any Forestry School in the land. 

Forestry is a profession. Its plans must look ahead for 
a whole century. They should be first well considered, 
and then remain practically unaltered. This reason alone 
is sufficient to explain why State Forestry should never 
become subject to political control. Its officers should be 
first, last, and all the time, public servants owing just such 
allegiance to the State as the officers of the Army and Navy 
owe to the United States. This standard may be consid- 
ered unnecessarily high. But State forestry with any lower 
standard is doomed to failure. 

Our plan was to select ten boys of good constitution 
and fair education, admit them to the school, pay them 
enough to live on and have them devote half their time to 
practical work in the nursery and in the woods, raising seed- 
lings, making roads and making improvement cuttings. The 
other half of their time was spent in the class room, except 
when called out by some exigency of the forest service which 
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demanded immediate attention—such, for example, as a for- 
est fire. It was expected that in this way the state would 
be paid by actual labor what it cost to educate its foresters, 
and that these young men would imbibe principles of honor 
and loyalty which would make them proof against the seduc- 
tions which can induce men of weaker principles to barter 
public interest for private gain. 

“Tell it not in Gath” that beyond all this there was an- 
other reason why we paid our pupils as the cadets of West 
Point and Annapolis are paid to receive an education. It 
was that State foresters who were educated at public ex- 
pense should not be removed without other reason than to 
make room for some fellow who knew nothing of forestry 
but who was politically useful. It was practically a civil 
service reform school, which ensured official position so long 
as the State work was faithfully done. The removal of such 
-x29 Sursseisequis yeyMoulos e s1inber shemye PlnomM ue e& 
planation. In state forestry a man’s political creed should 
count neither for nor against him. 

There are now thirty young men receiving education in 
forestry at State cost. The course of instruction requires three 
years and out of the long list of applicants, ten are selected 
each year after a rigid competitive physical and mental ex- 
amination ; but before they enter the school they must give 
an acceptable bond to the sum of five hundred dollars, bind- 
ing themselves to obey the rules of the school, to do all 
duties laid upon them and to serve in the State Forestry 
Service three years after graduation. If any one is dis- 
missed from the school for failure at examinations, insub- 
ordination, or from any cause whatever he is bound by his 
bond to repay to the State all the money expended upon him. 
The bond has incidentally, another good effect. It gives 
us an earnest, reliable class of boys; for an unreliable lad 
would find it difficult to furnish the bond required. Each 
second and third year pupil is expected to furnish his own 
horse. The State provides forage. There are several rea- 
sons why this is required. In the first place, much of the 
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work of a forester must be done on horseback, and training 
is necessary to enable one to conduct himself and his horse 
in safety over the rough ground of our reservations. The 
more important reason, however, is by having a mounted 
force always available at the school we can the more promptly 
suppress forest fires, before they have acquired dangerous 
proportions. The saving to the State is, in such cases, 
many fold the cost of maintaining the horses. 
Pennsylvania originally sold her land, with all its wealth 
of timber upon it, to settlers, for twenty-six and two-thirds 
cents an acre. That it should be willing now to buy it back, 
with its timber gone and the soil impoverished, for an aver- 
age price of about two dollars an acre indicates that some 
profound change has come over public sentiment. The fact 
that leaders of thought, all political parties, all newspapers 
of note and character approve of the policy is evidence con- 
clusive that there must be some decisive reason first, and that 
citizens of my State have discovered that of all natural forces 
or agencies which maintain our wood working industries, 
equalize the flow of water in our streams, produce climatic 
conditions favorable to agriculture, the forest is the only 
one they can control and make the hand-maid of civiliza- 
tion and the guarantor of prosperous perpetuity to the Com- 
monwealth. This idea has taken hold in Pennsylvania ; and 
out of it has grown there the unanimous desire for forest 
protection and forest restoration. 





















The Rehabilitation of San Francisco 


By James D. Phelan 


Formerly Mayor of San Francisco. 


W HEN San Francisco was destroyed by fire on April 

eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth of last year, it 
had reached that stage of its progress in which the citizens 
began to contemplate the propriety of laying out new streets 
and boulevards, improving the old, encouraging art and archi- 
tecture, and, by suggestion and organization, stimulating 
the zxsthetic sense. Utility and beauty were to be more 
closely allied and to that end, Daniel H. Burnham, under the 
auspices of the Association for the Improvement and Adorn- 
ment of San Francisco, made an elaborate plan, which for its 
production (although Mr. Burnham’s services were gratui- 
tous), the Association and the city expended $20,000. The 
municipal authorities had adopted the plan as a tentative 
scheme and ordered the book printed. The original maps and 
drawings were unfortunately lost in the fire but.a number of 
volumes were saved and these volumes contain all the es- 
sential matter. 

There is no question that the association’s work and the 
plans of Burnham had a very considerable educational value 
and when the city was laid low by the flames, it was consid- 
ered that the ground had only been prepared by this heroic 
method for the carrying out of many of Mr. Burnham’s 
suggestions. It was thought that there would be less objec- 
tion to opening new streets, now that the buildings were 
down than there would have been while the improvements 
were still standing. After the Committee of Fifty on Relief 
had concluded its emergency work, a Committee of Forty on 
Reconstruction was appointed and this committee recom- 
mended constitutional amendments to the Legislature and a 
building ordinance to the municipal council, or as it is called, 
the board of supervisors. Sub-committees on the Widening 
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and Extension of Streets and on the Burnham Plan made 
reports containing practical recommendations. The Gould 
railroad interests,now seeking an entrancetothe city,through 
its chief counsel, Walter J. Barnett, presented the Com- 
mittee of Forty on Reconstruction with $25,000 to defray 
the expenses of its preliminary work. Mr. Burnham’s assist- 
ant, Mr. Edward Bennett, and draughtsmen and engineers 
were employed to make modified plans, under the direction 
of Mr. Burnham himself, who visited San Francisco shortly 
after the fire and codperated with the committee in their work. 

A constitutional amendment was submitted at the No- 
vember election providing that the mayor and the board of 
supervisors, without the restrictions of existing laws, shall 
have power during the period of two years, to acquire by 
purchase, condemnation or donation, lands to be used for 
streets, parks, boulevards, reservoirs and esplanades ; to ac- 
quire by purchase, or otherwise lands to be exchanged for 
other lands to be used for the above purposes; to sell or 
exchange lands now used or hereafter to be acquired for 
the above purposes; for other lands to be used for public 
Or municipal buildings, and to change, widen and extend 
the lines of the city’s streets. No lands now owned by the 
city, however, shall be disposed of until authority shall be 
first given by a majority of the voters. 

Lack of confidence in the city’s administration, however, 
operated to defeat this measure; but clubs have been organ- 
ized by property owners on certain streets, and others com- 
posed of property owners in certain districts, and they are 
at work endeavoring to effect local improvements,—more 
particularly street widening and street extension. Many 
roadways have been widened by taking a certain number of 
feet from the sidewalks on either side; but the more diffi- 
cult problem of widening the streets themselves has not 
met favor among the property owners and if this work is 
accomplished, it will have to be done,—not voluntarily, but 
by process of law. What were first considered favorable 
conditions for the making of these improvements really have 
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served to delay them. The owners of property, having been 
deprived of their incomes and having to meet taxation and 
other expenses, were compelled almost by the necessity of 
the situation to make improvements, some temporary and 
some permanent, on the old lines for the purpose of rehabil- 
itating their own fortunes. The thing immediately before 
them appealed more strongly than the remote considera- 
tion of better and wider streets and an improved and adorned 
city; and, it is doubtful whether the eager expectations 
of those who are laboring for the city beautiful shall be as 
speedily realized as was at first contemplated. Necessity 
is not the mother of Art; it is the provider of bread. 

Mr. Marsden Manson, a distinguished civil engineer 
and a former member of the Board of Public Works of 
San Francisco, has prepared a report addressed to the 
mayor, which has just been printed in which he takes the 
ground that commercial considerations must at this period 
of the city’s development take precedence over mere ques- 
tions of beauty, except in so far as they may go hand in 
hand. He says: “It is necessary to consider those great func- 
tions which San Francisco must discharge to the state, to 
the country, and to the world at large. These great functions 
are commercial; therefore, all developments should meet 
these essential and prime requirements first, and next, those 
which are secondary to these. When these essentials shall 
be adequately met, the others will take care of themselves.” 
He then goes into a discussion of the needs of the water 
front and makes certain specific recommendations, which 
he estimates to cost in the next ten years, the sum of $20,000,- 
000, which should, he claims, be met by a state bond issue. He 
then recommended the widening of Folsom street by the 
city in order that it might be made a great thoroughfare 
parallel to Market street; the extension of Montgomery 
avenue and the widening of Fremont street, in order that 
it be made another thoroughfare parallel to the water front; 
the extension of Eighth street, the opening of a wide road- 
way from the ferries diagonally to Folsom and Fremont 
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streets and the widening of Commercial street. These im- 
provements, as well as others, are proposed in the Burnham 
Plan made since the fire. He gives an estimate of the cost 
of all the purely municipal improvements recommended by 
him at $5,000,000. He estimated the cost of rights of way 
for carrying out improvements recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Forty for immediate construction, which includes 
his own list and many others, at $8,815,000. 

Since the fire, therefore, the Burnham Plan has been 
modified to meet the new conditions by its friends, and care- 
ful estimates of the costs of the improvements have been 
made and there is no doubt that after the public mind is 
settled and business has resumed its normal volume, work 
will be begun in several directions. Before the fire, much 
work had already been inaugurated under an authorized bond 
issue Of $17,000,000, the only bonded indebtedness of the 
city, and of which about $5,000,000 have been actually spent 
in the purchase of, first, seven blocks of land between and 
connecting the Golden Gate Park and the Presidio Govern- 
mental reservation (the one containing 1,000 acres and the 
other 1,500 acres, a superb public domain). Second, the 
acquisition of a block of land for the erection of a public 
library, for which land and improvements $1,700,000 was 
set aside, the land having cost about $600,000. Here it 
may be mentioned in passing, that the supervisors recently 
attempted to use the library block for the purpose of erect- 
ing a temporary city hall and were enjoined by the Board 
of Library Trustees, the court holding that land purchased 
for library purposes could not be used for any other pur- 
pose than originally intended by the electors when voting 
thereon. Third, the acquisition of a park site in the Mission 
district and the purchase of a playground site south of Mar- 
ket street. Other moneys were appropriated for sewer 
construction, street improvements, and the erection of a hos- 
pital and only a small part of this money has as yet been used. 

The city, therefore, has about $12,000,000 in authorized 
bonds unsold and available for necessary improvements. 
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These bonds run for forty years, are serials, and bear three 
and one-half per cent interest. The assessment roll since the 
fire has been reduced from $550,000,000 to $335,000,000, the 
difference representing the loss of improvements. Land 
values have held remarkably firm, so it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that every year considerable additions will be made 
to the assessment roll, which this year will aggregate $400,- 
000,000. The city, therefore, is in a good position to issue 
a further bonded indebtedness, which is limited by law to 
fifteen per cent of the total assessed value of all property, 
and which would give a capacity of borrowing about $60,- 
000,000, less the $17,000,000 already authorized. Its com- 
parative freedom from debt (only $5,000,000 today) makes 
its position strong. 

The first item on the municipal program is a new water 
system and an auxiliary salt water fire protection service, 
and all other considerations must, for the time being, yield 
to this. Water is, however, paid for by the rate payers and 
is therefore no direct burden on the tax payers or the budget. 

It took fifty years to build San Francisco; it cannot 
be rebuilt in a day. The conditions of growth, however, 
are radically changed. Originally the city developed on lines 
to meet the constantly increasing demands of commerce and 
trade; but now, commerce and trade are established and the 
population is on the ground and ready to resume its accus- 
tomed employment. It is only necessary to provide shelter 
and to recreate the business plant. The principal residence 
section and the wharves and water front have been spared 
and these constitute a substantial nucleus of future growth. 
We are told “the only way to resume is to resume,” and 
already business has been resumed on a large scale. Out 
of $225,000,000 insurance, perhaps less than one-half the 
total loss of property, $180,000,000 have been paid and this 
is fast going into new construction. Van Ness avenue, which 
separates the burned from the saved sections of the city, 
is lined with attractive stores for almost its entire distance. 
The buildings are of wood and suitably serve a temporary 
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purpose. In the old business quarter, new buildings of a 
permanent character are assuming shape and it is expected 
that, within two or three years, the retail and wholesale trade 
will be housed in fireproof structures. There seems to be 
an irresistible tendency to return to the original locations, 
which had naturally lent themselves to the gradual growth 
of trade when trade was seeking a foothold. This bears 
out the experience of other cities, notably Chicago, after 
the great fire in 1872, that new and forced locations cannot 
be successfully established. This will be particularly true 
of our hill city, for unlike Chicago, there is a limited area 
and business is fixed by natural limitations—the hills and 
the harbor line, as well as the convenience of the public. 
Already many retailers have come down town and lawyers 
and business men fill the restored office buildings as fast as 
they are made ready. 

Chinatown has begun its work of rehabilitation in its 
old quarter and refused to take kindly to an ideal site for 
“an Oriental city,” a half-hour’s distance by electric car 
from the city’s center. The Chinese at home and abroad 
resist change. 

I conclude, therefore, that intelligent steps have so far 
been made to take advantage of the destruction of the oid 
city to recreate a new one on better lines. The laws have 
been amended, a strong building ordinance enacted, and civic 
organizations have not been idle. The new street plan is con- 
ceived in the proper spirit, first to facilitate traffic, to reduce 
distances beween important points, as the ferries and rail- 
road depots and the business and residence sections, and 
to provide outlets to the suburbs ; and secondly, at the same 
time, to add to the safety and beauty of the city, by widening 
streets as a measure of fire protection; and, by the creation 
of a civic center, where necessary public buildings shall be 
grouped, to thus enhance the general effect. These things 
will come in time and I confidently predict that in five years 
San Francisco will have fully recovered from its late disaster. 
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THIS SUMMER. 


If you are one of those fortunate people whose summer 
means additional leisure, you will enjoy following out some 
of the by-paths which have beckoned to you alluringly during 
this English year. And if you are one of those other for- 
tunate people whose summer means much work and little 
play, then you are especially entitled to excursions into new 
and untried byways of authorland. As you are a Chautau- 
quan, perhaps you will have learned ere this that it is hardly 
safe to rely wholly upon good intentions. You may nibble 
and browse as you will, but be sure that you provide your- 
self with the requisite fair pasturage! 


— 


A JAPANESE CHAUTAUQUA. 


It is not surprising to hear that Japan is to have a Chautau- 
qua Assembly. Twenty years ago, against great odds, a Japanese 
Chautauquan was for four years edited and published by native 
enterprise and that eager country was stirred from one end to 
the other by the message of Chautauqua. The present movement 
for a Summer Assembly is the result of a recent article on Chau- 
tauqua which appeared in the Japanese International Review, a 
page of which was reproduced in our November Round Table. The 
editor of the Review, Mr. Issa Tanimura, was for some years a 
student in America, visited Chautauqua several times, took the 
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C. L. S. C. course and graduated in ’92, and has for a long time 
cherished the dream of a Chautauqua in his own country. It now 
seems probable that the experiment wil] really be tried during the 
coming summer. 


It would not be strange if we should hear also of a 
Chautauqua in Italy in the not distant future. At the Inter- 
national Conference on Popular Education held in Milan 
last September, Professor Andreas Baumgartner, Headmas- 
ter of the High School at Ziirich, Switzerland, who went as 
the accredited representative of Chautauqua Institution, 
found the members of the Conference most responsive. In 
his report to Chancellor Vincent he said: 


“I am very much pleased with my mission. I had first to write 
a report in French on Chautauqua, which will be printed along with 
the other reports and which I shall send to you as soon as it is out. 
Then I was asked to give an account of Chautauqua at the meeting, 
in any language I should choose. Knowing that Italian was the 
language of the Congress, I thought it was best to speak in Italian 
(The time allowed was about fifteen minutes). I wrote my speech— 
and then J half read, half extemporized it. 

“I spoke twenty minutes and I am glad I chose the Italian 
language for ninety-five per cent. were Italians. I spok« distinctly, 
so that not a word of my account was lost. I think I can truthfully 
say that I was successful, for they were very attentive; the subject 
was so new and so uncommon, and they applauded long when I had 
finished. 

“I enjoyed much attention and honor at Milan, owing to the 
fact that I was the representative of a great nation, as they called it. 
For instance, on the first day, after the general meeting and general 
introductory speech, the different sections were formed and it was 
read out who had to act as president in the section, when to my horror 
I heard my name given out as President of the third section—‘Educa- 
tion of the Grown-up Persons.’ When I told the Congress-president 
that this was beyond my ‘cunning,’ as I spoke Italian but imperfectly, 
he said: ‘It is an honor which you deserve, being the representative of 
a great institution and a great nation, and you have an Italian vice- 
president, who will do the main speaking for you.’ So I, of course, 
accepted, and I acted in the third section as president all the three 
days, opening our meeting with a short Italian speech and closing it 
on Monday with a few remarks, and the Chautauqua account I also 
gave from my place of honor, with a big portrait of the King of 
Italy behind me, surrounded with flags.” 
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Professor Baumgartner reported that the Chautauqua 
Exhibit was well arranged and made an excellent impression 
He added: 

“T am sure that one great thing has been gained by Chautauqua 
having been represented at this Congress; i. e., there are hundreds of 
people now in Europe who know that there is a thing called Chautau- 
qua, and these hundreds are just the people who take an interest 
in the education of the adult; not only do they know that there is a 
Chautauqua but what Chautauqua means and does and that this great 
and good educational movement has been working for thirty years 
already, in fact that it was the beginning of this work for the people 
who have left school. I emphasized the age of the movement, and 
repeated that ‘1874’ to impress it forever on people’s nrinds. The 
Italian movement is about six years old, the German and English 
much older, but it only followed the Chautauqua idea in the 
beginning.” 


<= 


THE ANNUAL CERTIFICATE, 


If you are a member of the C. L. S. C. and have finished 
the course of reading for the year you are entitled to the 


The Giadstone Statue in The Strand, London, Recently Unveiled 
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annual certificate. It is not necessary to fill out memoranda 
in order to secure this certificate. A form of application 
will be found on the first page of the detached memoranda 
accompanying the membership book. This application may 
be cut off and returned and the certificate will be mailed. 
The certificate is eleven by fifteen inches in size, is printed 
in brown and as will be seen from the illustration herewith 
will be a pleasant reminder of Oxford and the readings of 
the English year. 

Many members are glad to add seals to their diplomas 
by answering the questions on the memoranda. There is a 
brief paper with twenty-five questions and a white seal paper 
with seventy-five. The brief paper filled out for four years 
entitles the student to one seal. The white seal paper, to 
one seal for each year. Five white seals on a diploma mean 
that a graduate has answered four hundred questions on his 
reading during the four vears. Many graduates are enthusi- 
astic over the benefit which they have gained from this writ- 
ten work, for it helps in the direction of clear thinking. 


= 


FROM A MEMBER OF IQIO. 


A very interesting Chautauqua experience is related in 
the following letter from a member of the Class of 1910 
to the president of the class, Mr. Bestor. The letter was 
written from Baltimore: 


Returning from Randolph-Macon College in 1886, I joined 
a Chautauqua Circle under the direction of Rev. Jack McCormack 
in Trinity M. E. Church South, Baltimore. On account of finances, 
a large number of the original participants dropped out, and so few 
enthusiasts were left, that the minority decided, rather than break 
up the literary society, they would abandon the Chautauqua work. 
Much to my sorrow this was done, and ever since, Chautauqua has 
been to me a dream, and oft have I heard a still small voice say- 
ing, No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the C. L. S. C. This did not trouble me for the shoe did 
not fit. While attending the Northfield Summer Conferences last 
year, my traveling companion pulled out a Chautauqua book. Par- 
don my thoughtlessness, or rather my thoughtfulness—I unceremo- 
niously took the book from him, and he at once saw, without being 
a lump of Chautauqua leaven. He at once sent for a Quarterly, 
told, that at some time in the dim past I had been in contact with 
which, on perusal, only increased my fever, and, when in a few days 
two young men came into our camp straight from Chautauqua, 
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and told the old story, I “put my hand to the plough” once more, 
and clinched my hold, by sending my application and five dollars, 
and now I believe-I am well on the way to 1910. Though a lone 
reader, what I miss in heads, I make up in hours, reading from five 
to eight hours a day. Some of the books I have read three or four 
times, and I. conscientiously devour everything “English” I see in 
the magazines and newspapers. At first I kept account of mry par- 
allel reading, but it became so taxing and took so much time, I 
gave it up. Enclosed you will find a most interesting and instruc- 
tive article on “Municipal Ownership.” I wish all members of 
the Gladstone Class could read it. Hoping to meet you sometime 
at headquarters, I am, very sincerely yours. 


=> 
QUARTER CENTURY CELEBRATION OF THE “PIONEER CLASS” 

One of the notable events at Chautauqua this summer 
will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of the graduation of 
the Class of 82. Every “Pioneer” who can be there will 
surely attend, and those who cannot do so are invited to 
send letters of greeting. The class tablet, the first mosaic 
to be placed in the floor of the new Hall, will be unveiled 
and other exercises of an appropriate and inspiring character 
will be held. A printed letter giving details has been sent 
to every member of the class who can be reached and any 
who have failed to receive this should write at once to the 
secretary, Miss May E. Wightman, 242 Main street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

<= 
1907 CLASS NEWS. 

Both the secretary, Miss Webster, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. Stivers, report growing correspondence upon class af- 
fairs as the end of the year approaches. Some of these let- 
ters suggest how eager many members of the class are for 
the privilege of going to Chautauqua to graduate. One who 
has had to give up her employment in order to care for an 
aged mother and so has greatly reduced her income, has 
for some weeks past rented her own pleasant room and 
gone into very restricted quarters, but the personal discom- 
fort counts for little as she drops the rent money each week 
into a small box marked “Chautauqua.” 

Another member says: “I can trim hats pretty well 
and have been doing this for my friends to help increase 
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my Chautauqua outing fund. I have never visited Chau- 
tauqua and am looking forward to meeting Chancellor Vin- 
cent and to seeing our class home nor can I permit the class 
to pay for our room without contributing my mite. I wish 
I could tell you what the C. L. S. C. Course means to me. 
I was forced to leave school before graduation, so the course 
fills my hungry life full and gives me a new horizon. I 
have also been introduced to the books in our public library in 
a new way.” 

A member from the West in sending her contribution 
for the building fund says, “I am deeply interested in the 
success of our George Washington Class and wish to see 
it stand at the top.” The President of the Point Comfort 
C. L. S. C. of St. Louis, Mo., sends the following cheer- 
ful account of that circle’s activities : 

“Our circle is looking forward with great pleasure to 
its graduation next August. We organized with ten mem- 
bers, six of whom will receive their diplomas. All desire 
to attend the exercises at Chautauqua in person—two may 
be counted on surely. 

“Every one of us has been uplifted by the work of the 
past four years, and we feel grateful that we have had so 
many especially good advantages to broaden our horizon be- 
sides reading the books and magazines—lectures by learned 
men bearing on our studies—among them Dr. Geo. Vincent 
Professor Moulton and others, the Ben Greet Players in 
Shakespearean drama and comedy, and last but not least my 
sister and I toured Great Britain last summer, thereby help- 
ing to make this year’s study doubly interesting by the pic- 
tures we took with a kodak and views bought enroute. What 
a happy reunion we shall have at dear old Chautauqua! . 
How about the financial standing of the “Washingtons ?” 
What a pleasure and satisfaction it would be to all members 
to know that the class obligations have been met! My sister 
joins me in best wishes for the Class of 1907.” 

And there are numerous “Washingtonians” who for 
one reason or another may not hope for a trip to Chautau- 
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qua. Some of these will stand by their local Chautauquas 
and make their influence tell upon the new class which is to 
enroll this summer for graduation in 1911. One such mem- 
ber writes from Missouri: “I thought surely last summer 
as I marched with our class on Recognition Day that I 
would be with them to pass through the golden gate in 
1907, but the other members of our circle here find it diffi- 
cult to leave at that time and greatly desire I should remain 
and graduate with them at the Assembly which meets here 
each year. It is something of a disappointment not to be 
able to shout with vim as our president said last year, yet 
I feel as if it would be hardly right to desert the little band 
of enthusiastic workers with whom I have met one evening 
of each week for so long a time. The work this year has 
been particularly interesting.” 


= 


LIBRARY HELPS FOR NEXT YEAR'S COURSE. 

A circular with the title “Topical Outline of the C. L. 
S. C. Course for 1907-8” has recently been sent to all Cir- 
cles which will enable them to plan their work for the new 
year well in advance and to furnish their libraries with lists 
of reference books supplementing the work of the Ameri- 
can year. 

Any Circle which may have failed to receive this circu- 
lar should notify the C. L. S. C. Office at Chautauqua, New 
York. 

=— 


FOR CHILDREN. 


A request comes from a mother for graded lists of 
books to guide her in selecting reading for her boys and 
girls. We are glad to be able to recommend an admirable 
little pamphlet prepared by the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from which a copy can be secured postpaid for 
twenty-five cents. The pamphlet is classified under three 
general divisions, Books for Younger Children, for Boys 
and for Girls. In each division the books are grouped by 
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subject. A brief paragraph on each book gives its general 
character and price. 


= 


ENGLISH STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Supplementing the list of books on English topics for 
young people given in an earlier Round Table, we add 
a few more titles furnished through the courtesy of Miss 
Eleanor C, O’Connell : 

God Save King Alfred, E. Gilliat. $2.00. An account of 
the life and times of a king who deserved the title of Great. 

Harold. Bulwer Lytton. $.50. Norman invasion of 
England and Overthrow of Harold. Contains a fine de- 
scription of the “Witan.” 

Ivanhoe. Walter Scott. Times of Richard the Lion 
Heart. 

John Standish. E. Gilliat. Story of a famous ancestor 
of Captain Miles Standish. Wat Tyler’s rebellion and court 
life under Richard II. Quaintly illustrated. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. Anne Manning. 
$1.00. Times of Henry VIII. Home life of the author of 
Utopia. 

Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley. 75 cents. The men 
of Devonshire in the days of the Armada. 

Woodstock. Walter Scott. Days of the Commonwealth. 
Cromwell is a central figure of the story. 

After Worcester. E. Everett Green. Charles II in his 
various disguises is the chief character. 

The Last of the Barons. Bulwer Lytton. $1.50. Times 
of the Wars of the Roses and Warwick the “King Maker.” 


= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


The June conversation of members of the Round Table nat- 
urally concerned itself greatly with plans for summer outings. The 
attractions of Chautauqua and of other Chautauquas were set forth 
with enthusiasm by the initiated, and even those optimistic mem- 
bers to whom Chautauqua could be only a sort of “Happy Isles” 
in the dim future, listened with wistful enjoyment. 

“We are living examples of what Chautauqua can do,” cheer- 
fully interposed a member from Port Jervis, New York. “Four of 
us visited the lake last summer and were so delighted with it all 
that upon our return we formed a Circle which is called Deer Park 
Circle. We have only eight members at present as two who were 
with us have moved to California. We meet once a week at the 
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different houses and have tried to follow as closely as possible the 
suggested programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We all enjoy the work 
and feel that already it has done a great deal for us.” 

“This atmosphere of travel reminds me,” said an Ohio min- 
ister, “of my experience in Italy last winter. Just before I started 
I tore out of some old CHauTauguans the Reading Journeys on 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and the Zigzag trip through Italy. You 
would be surprised if you could know how many times members 
of the party threw aside their guide books and consulted my articles. 
We had only a short time in many places and THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
studies told us just what was worth seeing and why. The pamphlets 
were literally worn out by the time we left Italy.” 


A Mobile, Alabama, member explained that they were fortu- 
nate in having a Chautauqua Assembly near at hand at Citronelle. 
“Once a year,” she said, “we have a picnic at the Chautauqua. It 
is a pleasant close to our year’s study. We are all very hard work- 
ing teachers but we overlook each other’s minor shortcomings and 
our Circle is a source of good cheer to us all.” “I hope you won't 
think us frivolous,” added her neighbor from Friar’s Point, Mis- 
sissippi, “when I mention that we have started an embroidery club 
in connection with our Circle! We have some bright young people 
who enjoy meeting with us in this way and we look upon it as a 
sort of preparatory department for hard study next year. You 
shall know later how the plan works. This is our third year. We 
were delighted with the ‘English Government’ and are enjoying ‘Ra- 
tional Living.’” 

“We are glad to indorse your sentiments on the ‘English Gov- 
ernment,” returned the delegate from Pipestone, Minnesota, “and 
we were especially interested also in the articles on Dean Stanley 
and on John Burns. Indeed we get so absorbed in discussing the 
subjects which we are studying that we've adopted the plan of 
holding a social meeting once a month on a different day of the 
week from our regular meeting so as to continue subjects which 
have to be held over for lack of time. If Pendragon or any of the 
other members of the Round Table come to visit us they may 
be assured of a cordial welcome from a very enthusiastic Circle.” 

“It’s very hard to make ourselves sound as interesting as we 
think we are,” laughed the delegate from Arleta, Oregon. “We 
mrake a practice of taking note of thoughts that appeal to us as 
especially worth while, and when we have decided whom we would 
prefer for our guide through Oxford will let you know.” 

Pendragon next introduced a member from Kingfisher, Okla- 
homa. “Our Circle of eleven,” he said, “are all members of the 
class of 1909 and we expect to finish the course and graduate to- 
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gether. We meet once a week and at the last meeting of each month 
our president appoints leaders for each week of the succeeding 
month, who in turn appoint leaders of special topics as outlined in 
Tre CHAUTAUQUAN, hence our interest has never lagged. We have 
a special lecture course during the winter months of noted lec- 
turers chosen from a lecture bureau. A local Chautauqua Assem- 
bly in June also contributes to the interest. Our membership is 
about equally divided between men and womnren. We have profes- 
sional and business men, teachers and preachers.” 


“T notice from this newspaper clipping,” said Pendragon, “that 
the Phyllis Wheatley Circle of Jacksonville, Florida, have been cele- 
brating their thirteenth anniversary with a vesper service. We 
must have a word from their delegate.” “I had the good fortune,” 
responded the President, “to go to Chautauqua last summer, the 
first of our Circle to finish the four years’ course. You can imagine 
that I brought back enough enthusiasm to contribute some to the 
Circle. One of our members who had to make a new home in 
Pensacola has started a C. L. S. C. there, and the vesper service 
to which you allude was so much appreciated that I think we may 
venture next time to hold it in a church.” 


“It’s interesting to observe,” said Pendragon, “how many dif- 
ferent types of Circle we have, as shown by their places of meeting. 
Here, for instance, is New Harmony, Indiana, with fifteen or twenty 
wide-awake members who meet in the public library and who freely 
call upon the librarian for help since the book fund of the library 
has the unique distinction of being ‘overflowing.’ Then in St. Louis, 
Schuyler House of Christ Church Cathedral harbors a capital circle 
of young women who meet twice a month and are well organized. 
Their method of criticism is to have no critic but to set apart five 
minutes at the close of each meeting when all who care to, offer 
criticisms. In Brooklyn, New York, is a Y. M. C. A. Circle made 
up of secretaries, the busiest of people but as they say, they ‘feel 
the need of some intellectual interest outside of their own work 
and are finding profit and help in following THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
program of readings. Meetings are held every two weeks at the 
various branches and a program presented by various secretaries. 
We have no definite leader but take turns in presiding and acting 
as critics.’ The advantage of the house method of meeting,” con- 
tinued Pendragon, “is illustrated by many circles—but it must prove 
almost an embarrassment as tested by a New York City Circle whose 
members are scattered over the wide stretches of greater New York 
One of their number is over eighty and the visit of the Circle to 
her house was a great event. There is much to be said for this 
peripatetic method on the ground of good cheer.” 
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“Perhaps this is a fitting time for me to report on our Feb- 
ruary Valentine Social,” said a member from Norwalk, Ohio. “This 
special form of hilarity is one which we have indulged in for some 
years. It follows our regular meeting. On this occasion we opened 
the exercises with a supper at the home of one of our members 
who has ample space at her command and who did much for our 
enjoyment. The table was of course decorated with hearts and 
with flowers furnished by a member who now lives in West Vir- 
ginia but who remembers us each year. We found our seats at the 
table by means of Shakespeare quotations cut in half requiring us 
to match the other portion. It seemed fitting that the author of 
the ‘Sonnets’ should be our guide on a celebration of Cupid’s day. 
The attire of the maidens who waited upon us was fittingly adorned 
with hearts large and small, some showing signs of wear and tear, 
and others quite free. The literary program which followed con- 
sisted of a great variety of sentiments given at roll call ranging 
from philosophical discussions of ‘All the World’s a Stage’ to conun- 
drums of various sorts including sketches of Cupid drawn to order 
with rhymes to match. The results were as successful, we feel 
sure, as the efforts of many a spring poet! One member’s contri- 
bution was a burlesque on the Houses of Commons and Lords and 
another dealt with the proposal to abandon the Chautauqua Salute 
in the interest of the anti-bacilli movement! It is difficult to de- 
scribe such an entertainment and give its real spirit but you can 
imagine it was made the occasion for many a humorous twist to 
subjects previously discussed with all solemnity.” 

“Our two Circles at Mt. Vernon, New York,” said Pendragon, 
have as usual been trying numerous schemes to give vent to their 
superabundant energies. The Edelweiss wrote in the autumn that 
they had laid out their plan of work as follows: 

“We have started the study of English Government by re- 
viewing especially prepared maps of (1) Britain at the time of 
Julius Cesar, (2) at the time of Hengist and Horsa and have laid 
the foundation for the Reading Journeys by a lecture on the coun- 
ties formed first by the Romans, and later by the exigencies of sub- 
sequent invasions, conquests and internal differences, political and 
social. Have begun study of Shakespeare’s plays with a (specially 
prepared) game of quotations limited to the four plays under con- 
sideration; and have arranged roll calls to be answered with writ- 
ten quotations filed with the secretary. When the play from which 
they are taken has been fully studied, the quotations will be used 
as a “quiz’—bringing out individual knowledge of the speaker or 
character using the words quoted. Mr. Joseph W. Dale (an English- 
born) student of languages and anthropology has nmrade the maps 
and is conducting the study on England. He briefly reviews one 
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required book and then gives side-lights from others he has either 
read or brings with him, and frequently puts questions to members. 
“The Beginning of England’s Sea Power” was discussed by mreans 
of twenty written questions to members and a prize offered for the 
greatest number of answers.’ ” 

Pendragon next introduced Mr. LePage, the president of the 
Outlook Circle, who responded for his fellow members: “We have 
had uniformly good meetings this season,” he said, “and our press 
correspondent has in most cases written them up so that the public 
are constantly reminded that Chautauqua is at work in their midst. 
Our Browning meeting in the late winter was an exceptionally de- 
lightful occasion. We gave quotations at roll call which, as one 
of our members said, ‘proved conclusively that contrary to popular 
opinion much of his writing is in plain, simple English.’ A selec- 
tion from Stopford Brooke comparing Tennyson with Browning 
was next read and then we had a fine address by Professor Lam- 
buth of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., on “The Dramatic 
Side of Browning.’ He illustrated his remarks with frequent selec- 
tions after which we had several musical numbers, among them the 
song, from Pippa Passes, ‘The Year’s at the Spring.’ A study of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra closed the literary program which was afterward 
discussed over ‘Browning’ refreshmenis—brown bread and coffee! 
I mustn’t take too much time but you will be interested I am sure 
in a fine lecture which we gave in March by Professor A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson of the Department of Indo-Iranian languages at Co- 
lumbia University. This was due to the efforts of one of our mem- 
bers, Mrs. N. S. Gidley. Dr. Jackson gave his services and we 
made the lecture of course an ‘open’ one, sending tickets to the pub- 
lic school principals and the various clubs and enlisting the codper- 
ation of the churches. A fine large audience greeted Dr. Jackson 
and his lecture on “The Rise of the English Drama’ proved in- 
tensely interesting. We were fortunate in securing him as he is 
soon to start on an extended trip through Central Asia.” 











Special Civic Numbers of The Chau- 


tauquan 


Number One (Vol. 37, No. 5) 

Sicnep Epitoriats: The Germ of Improvement Societies. A 
Perspective on Wonran’s Clubs. The Simple Life in a Commercial 
Age. Principle in Municipal Government. The Church and Polit- 
ical Action. The Obstacles to Factory Betterment. Self-Surrender 
in Art Taste. Where Our Ballot and Registration Laws Fail. The 
Development of Church Architecture in America. Nature Study 
and Citizenship. Legislation Against Child Labor. Taxation of 
Special Franchises. Codperation of Civic Societies. 

SpeciaL ArticLes: For a More Beautirut Sr. Louis, Louis 
E. Van Normran; MAkinc CHAUTAUQUA A MopeL_; THe PuuLoso- 
PHY CF THE BETTERMENT MoveMENnt, Oscar L. Triggs; THe AMeEnI- 
CAN MunicipaL Art Movement, W. T. Larned; Cuicaco—A Civic 
Hymn, Horace Spencer Fiske; THe Lovuisvite SUMMER PLay- 
Grounps, M. Eleanor Tarrant; Civic SympostuM—TuHe Most Im- 
PORTANT Event IN Civic IMPROVEMENT; THE GOSPEL oF PICTURES, 
Caroline A. Leech; THe Epucationat Force or A Pusiic Liprary, 
Mary Eileen Ahern; IconocLtasm, Edmund Vance Cooke; Tue 
Rea Brut-Boarp Question, Peter B. Wight. Procress or RuRAL 
IMPROVEMENT, A. C. True; THE New INpusTRIALISM, Mary R. Cran- 
ston; THE RESULT oF AN IpgEA, Jane L. Ferguson; THe Story or 
THE Civic CLus or CaruisLe, Pa., Gertrude Bosler Biddle; Tue 
New Jersey Park System, Alonzo Church; WHat WomEN Have 
Done For Forestry, Mary E. Mumford; Sprincs anp FounraAINs, 
Jessie M. Good; Wuat Is Junior Civics? E. G..Routzahn; Soct- 
OLOGICAL Asprcts OF THE War AGAINST THE Mosguito, C. B. Daven- 
port; How Two Towns Were IMprRoveD. RECENT BETTERMENT 
LEGISLATION ; A PartiAL BrsrtiocraPpHy oF Civic Procress, E. G. 
Routzahn. 

Number Two (Vol. 39, No. 4) (Railroad Civics Number) 

CONTAINING THESE SpeciaAL ARTICLES: EVOLUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN RaliLroap, George B. Waldron; THE MAN IN THE TOWER, 
S. E. Kiser; Ramroap Oppities, L. E. Taylor; Ramroap TRADE 
JourNALISM, Frank Chapin Bray; Locomotive aANp Car Lire, Adrian 
W. McCoy; OrGanizations oF Ramtway Emptoyes, Starr Cad- 
wallader; RAILROAD TEMPERANCE REGULATIONS, William E. Johnson; 
Tue Cuyrer MIssiIon oF THE Raitroap, W. H. Truesdale; THE 
RAILROAD BRANCH OF THE Y. M. C. A., G. A. Warburton; THE 
Way Station AGENT: SuGGcEsTING AN Epic, J. J. Shanley; THe 
TZAR OF THE SLEEPING Car, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman; SoctaL CEeNn- 
TERS FOR RamLroaD Men, The Editor; Rarmroap STaTIon IMPROVE- 
MENT, Mrs. A. E. McCrea; Civic CHRONICLE FOR 1903 AND 1904, 
Charles Zueblin; Crvic Stupy Procrams—Lisraries, John Thom- 
son; THE PARK ProBLEM, AND PARK AND OuTpoor Art, G. A. Par- 
ker; BrstiocRAPHY oF Civic Procress, E. G. Routzahn.. 

Books FOR THE CHILDREN: THE CHILDRFN’s ROOM IN THE Pus- 
Lic Liprary, Mary Emogene Hazeltine; Home Lisraries For Poor 
CuHILprREN, Frances Jenkins Olcott; Great LITERATURE AND LITTLE 
Cuivpren, Mrs. H. M. Elmendorf. 

Number Three (Vol 41, No 4) (Tree Number) 

List or SpecrAL ARTICLES: THE SToRY OF A TREE AS TOLD BY 

Its Loc, Charles M. Millspaugh. Lecenps oF THE TREES, Vincent 
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Van Marter Beede; Trees on Smatt Home Grounps, Frances Cop- 
ley Seavey; Some Historica Trees, Mrs. Herman J. Hall; “THe 
TREES OF THE Lorp” anp “THe Tree ButcHer,” John Davey; TREE 
PLANTING ON TREELESS LAND, Samuel Monds Coulter; Tree Pro- 
TECTION IN THE Unitep States, Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh; Tue 
SIGNIFICANCE OF Arspor Day, Carl H. Grabo; THe Tree PLANTING 
MoveMeEnt, E. G. Routzahn; Trees 1n Cemeteries, O. C. Simonds; 
New Trees INTRODUCED BY THE GOVERNMENT, Walter H. Evans; 
FicHTING Forest Fires, H. M. Suter; AN ExpertMENT IN Roap 
Beautiryinc, S. B. McManus; LANpscaPe VALUE oF SoME oF OuR 
Common Trees, John Craig; Forestry aT THE PorTLAND EXxposi- 
tion, W. E. Brindley: Soncs or tHe Trees—Under the Greenwood 
Tree, Shakespeare: Fair Pledges of a Fruitful Tree, Robert Her- 
rick; The Brave Old Oak, H. F. Chorley; Under the Cedarcroft 
Chestnut, Sidney '.1nier; THe Catatpa Speciosa, John P. Brown; 
Survey or Civic BetreERMENT—A Significant Forest Congress. From 
the Field. Topics in the Magazines. Publications of the Bureau 
of Forestry. Forestry Associations in the United States. 

Number Four (Vol.. 43, No. 4) (American Civic Association Num- 

ber) 

CoNTAINING THE FoLtowinc List or SpecraL Artictes: A 
Year’s Work 1N Civic ImproveMENT, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
WomMeEN As A Factor 1n Civic IMprovEMENT, Mrs. Charles F. Mills- 
paugh; THe CLevetanp Home GARDENING ASSOCIATION, Starr Cad- 
wallader; WeELFARE WorK FROM THE EMPLOYEE’S STANDPOINT, C. 
C. Rayburn; THe Pusiic Lrprarres anp Civic IMPROVEMENT, Fred- 
erick M. Crunden; Carnecre Lipraries, Theodore Wesley Koch; 
A System or Pusiic PLaycrounps, Joseph Lee; Soctat Sett.e- 
MENTS AND THEIR WorK AMONG CHILDREN, Graham Romeyn Tay- 
lor; IpEAs For Civic EpUCATION FROM THE JUVENILE City LEaGueE, 
William Chauncey Langdon; Arts ANp Crarts In Civic IMPROVE- 
MENT, Mrs. M. F. Johnston. 

CIVIC PROGRESS SERIES. 

Arts AND Crarts MoveMENT, THE (illustrated) : Pre-Raphael- 
ites; A Survey of the Arts and Crafts in England; The Art Teach- 
ings of the Arts and Crafts Movement; Economics of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement; Continental Tendencies in the Arts and 
Crafts; The Production of Industrial Art in America, I; The Pro- 
duction of Industrial Art in America, II; The Education of the 
Producer and the Consumer; The Patronage of the Arts and Crafts. 
By Rho Fisk Zueblin. Vols. 36-7. 

Civic Procress (illustrated): The Traveling Library as a Civ- 
ilizing Force; A Decade of Civic Improvement; The Municipal 
Problem; The Civic Function of the Country Church; Federation 
of Rural Social Forces. How the Chicago City Council Was Re- 
generated; The Harrisburg Achievement; Making St. Louis a 
Better Place to Live in; Municipal Art; A Democratic Art Move- 
ment; A Neglected Social Factor; Social Settlements; Municipal 
and Household Sanitation; Historic and Scenic Preservation in 
America. By Jessie M. Good, Charles Zueblin, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Graham Taylor, Kenyon L. Butterfield, George C. Sikes, 
J. Horace McFarland, Lucy Fitch Perkins, Ella Bond Johnston, 
M. N. Baker, Max West, Edward Hagaman Hall. Vols. 36-7. 

Home Proptems FROM A New StTANpPoINT: Homes for the 
Greatest Number; More Life for Womran; More Life for Man; 
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More Life for the Household Employee; More Physical Vigor for 
All; More Joy in Mere Living; More Beauty for All; More Pleas- 
ure for the Producer of Household Stuff; More Conscience for 
the Consumer. By Caroline L. Hunt. Vols. 36-7. 


Nature Stupy (illustrated): Children and Outdoor Life; 
Children and the Outdoor World; Progress in Chautauqua Junior 
Naturalist Clubs; What to Look for Out-of-Doors; Children and 
the Outdoor World. Early Birds and Plant Colonies; Aquatic Life; 
What the Children Are Doing. By Alice G. McCloskey. Vols. 36-7. 

Unitep States As AN Art CENTER (illustrated) : English Paint- 
ing in America; The Barbizon School, I, Il; The Old Flemish 
and Dutch School in the United States, I, IT; Spanish Art in the 
United States. By F. A. King and N. Hudson Moore. Vols 36-7. 

AMERICAN IDEALISTS, Mopern (illustrated): A Life of Serv- 
ice to Farm Women; Ernest Howard Crosby; William Goodell 
Frost; Cynthia Westover Alden; Jacob August Riis; Graham Tay- 
lor; George Frisbie Hoar; John Muir. Vols. 38-9. 

ARTs AND CRAFTS IN AMERICAN EpucaTIoNn, THE (illustrated) : 
The Relation of Art to Work; Public School Art Societies; The 
Beautifying of School Grounds; The Place of Handicrafts in Edu- 
cation; Crafts in Elementary Schools; Crafts in Secondary Schools; 
The Arts and Crafts in Technical Schools; Art Training for Citi- 
zenship; The Humanizing Tendency of Industrial Education. By 
John Ph Adams, Rho Fisk Zueblin, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Kath- 
erine E. Dopp, Matilda G. Campbell, Abby Marlott, Henry McBride, 
Jane Addams. Vols. 38-9. 

Civic RENASCENCE, THE (illustrated): The New Civic Spirit; 
The Training of the Citizen; The Making of the City. “The White 
City” and After; Metropolitan Boston; Greater New York; The 
Harrisburg Plan; Harrisburg Up to Date; Washington, Old and 
New; The Return to Nature. By Charles Zueblin. Vols. 38-0. 

IMMIGRATION: RacrtaL COMPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE (illustrated): Race and Democracy; Colonial Race Elements; 
The Negro; Immigration During the Nineteenth Century; Indus- 
try; Social and Industrial Problems; City Life, Crime and Pov- 
erty; Amalgamation and Assimilation. By John R. Commons. 
Vols. 38-0. 

ATuRE Stupy (illustrated): The Ripened Corn; The Ways 
of the Ant; The Sugar Maple; The Red Squirrel; The Chickadec— 
The Snow Storm. The Nuthatch—Our Use of Food Stored in 
Seeds; The Maple in February—The Brown Creeper; The Skunk 
Cabbage—The Morning Cloak; The Trilliums—The Chipping Spar- 
row; Ants and Their Herds—The Onion; The Clovers—The Bum- 
ble-bee. By Anna B. Comstock. Vols. 38-9. 

Scutptrors AND THEIR Art, AMERICAN (illustrated): Daniel 
Chester French; The Beginning of an American Art; The Develop- 
ment of a National Spirit; America in Contemporary Sculpture; 
Sculptors at Work Prior to the Centennial; Sculptors, Contempor- 
ary New York; Sculptors of Note in Our Large Cities; Sculptors 
r by Louisiana Purchase Exposition. By Edwina Spencer. Vols. 
AmeRIcAN Boy, How tue, Is Epucatep: Education and the 
American Boy; Home Education; Bodily Basis; Physician and 
Teacher; Schooling in Country and in City; Changes in the Com- 
mon School Curriculum; Aspects of the Elementary School; The 
High School Period; The American Boy and His College. The 
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University and the Continuation School. By Walter L. Hervey. 
Vols. 40-1. 

Crvic Lessons FrRoM Europe (illustrated): Street Decoration; 
Coédperation in Belgium; Forestry in Germany; Codperative In- 
dustries; Public Playgrounds; German Municipal Social Service; 
Compulsory Insurance. By Milo R. Maltbie, Mary R. Cranston, 
Raphael Zon, Henry S. Curtis, Howard Woodhead, I. M. Rubinow. 
Vols. 40-1. 

Nature Srupy (illustrated): Leaves; Seed Distribution; 
The Evergreens, I; The Evergreens, II; Tree Study in Winter; 
The Cow; Beginning Bird Study; Bird Study. By Anna B. Com- 
stock. Vols. 40-1. 

Socrat Procress 1n Europe (illustrated): Some Features of 
the Old Régime; Afterglow of the Revolution; Reaction and the 
Republican Revival; Era of Social Speculation and Experiment; 
pagans and the Industrial Revolution; The Great Era of English 
Reform; Recent Social Conditions in the Romance Countries; Ger- 
many and the Program of Socialism; Social and Industrial Russia. 
By Frederic Austin Ogg. Vols. 40-1. 

SoctaL WELFARE, Recent ScreENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO: Bac- 
teriology: Food, Drink and Sewage; Contagious Diseases; Con- 
temporary Psychology; Progress in Geography; Modern Aspects of 
Physiology. By H. W. Conn, James R. Angell, Gilbert A. Gros- 
venor, Ida H. Hyde. Vols 40-1. 


CiVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 
Consisting of definite references for reading and research; out- 
lines and programs for club meetings; together with reading lists, 
bibliographies, lists of publications and organizations, and sugges- 
tions for practical work. Prepared by E. G. Routzahn. Subjects: 


Volumes 36-7. 

Traveling Libraries, Municipal Problems, Rural Problems, Or- 
ganized Municipal Improvement, Municipal Art, Present-Day 
Problem Clubs, The Social Settlement, Municipal and Household 
Sanitation, Historic and Scenic Preservation. 


Volumes 38-9. 

The New Civic Spirit, Training of the Citizen, The Making 
of the City, Expositions and Their Influence, Metropolitan Boston, 
Greater New York, The Harrisburg Plan, Washington, Old and 
New, The Return to Nature. 

Volumes 40-1. 

Street Decoration, Forestry, Trees and Tree Planting, Co- 
dperation, Play and Playgrounds, American Municipal Activities, 
Compulsory Insurance, Geographic Factors in Social Progress. 

Volumes 42-3. 


Civics or Civic Improvement, Education, Household Eco- 
nomics and Pure Food, Civil Service, Legislation, Industrial and 
Child Labor, Art, Library Extension. 
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DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1287 lefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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I6 Ft. Steel Launch with 
2HPEngine 


complete 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 
ate prices. All launches fitted with two 
cycle reversing engines with speed con- 
trolling lever; simplest engine made; starts 
without cranking, has only 3 moving parts. 
Steel rowboats, $20.00. All Loats fitted with 
water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no 
boat house. We are the largest 
manufacturers of pleasure boats 
in the world. We sell direet to 
user, cutting out all middle- 
men's profits. Free catalogue. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1287 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Michigan 
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Quilted Mattress 
Pads 


Money Spent Wisely Means 
Comfort and Pleasure 
to the Spender 


You Go to Bed to Rest 


Quilted Mattress Pads will make , 
your bed comfortable as well as 
keep yours and baby’s bed in a 
Perrect Sanitary ConpDiTION. 

The Cost is Small, and when 
washed they are as good as new. 
Ask Your Dry Goods Dealer. 

2 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING 
COMPANY 


1s Laight St. New York, N. Y. 











POSTCARDS 


"Ts CHAUTAUQTA PRESS is receiv. 
ing almost daily consignments of post- 
cards for the coming season. They are 

now on sale and include many new views 
of Chautauqua both in color and black and white. 
They sell for thirty cents per dozen and mail 
orders will be given careful attention. 

Readers of the Chautauqua Course for the pres- 
ent year, 1906-’07, may also be interested in the 
large line of colored cards which include views of 
London, Stratford-on-Avon, picturesque castles 
of Great Britain, Canterbury, English Cathed- 
rals, Cambridge, Cornwall, the Lake District, 
Tunbridge Wells, Essex, Plymouth, and a very 
popular series entitled “In Dickens’ Land.” 
These cards sell for thirty cents a dozen post- 
paid. 

In addition to the English subjects the Press 
is carrying the reproductions of the old mastefs. 
| These cards are of exceptional beauty and are 
particularly interesting to collectors. They sell 
for ten cents each. 

CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, New York 
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THE MUSIC STUDENT 








@ A beautifully illustrated musical magazine will 
give you a course of 


Free Music Tuttion 








either in your home conservatory or studio, or if 
you prefer it, in one of the largest city conserva- 
tories;—and all for raising us a small list of sub- 
scriptions to THE Music Stupent. Your friends 
will like the journal and also be glad to assist you 
to secure an education in music. Subscription 
price only 80 cents a year. Single copies 20 cents. 
Send 15 cents (special price) at once for sample 
copy and particulars. Address, 


THE MUSIC STUDENT 
812 St. Louis St., Springfield, Mo. 











The Popular Science Monthly 


CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER: 


Pioneers of Science in America 
Benjamin Franklin: Dr. $ Weir Mitchell. Alexander von Humboldt: Baron 
Speck von Sternberg. John James Audubon: Dr. C. Hart Merriam. John 
Torrey: Dr. N. L. Britton. Joseph Henry: Dr. Robert S. Woodward. Louis 
Agassiz: The Rev. Edward Everett Hale. James Dwight Dana: President 
Arthur T. Hadley. Spencer Fullerton Baird: Dr. Hugh M. Smith. Joseph 
Leidy: Professor William Keith Brooks. Edward Drinker Cope: Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. 

Notes on Development of Telephone Service: Fred DeLand. 

The General Economic Importance of Mosquitoes: Professor John B. Smith, 

How Shall the Destructive Tendencies of Modern Life be Met and Overcome?: 

r. Richard Cole Newton. 

The Value of Science: M. H. Poincare, 

A Defence of Pragmatism: Professor William James. 

Civology—A Suggestion: Professor Lindley M. Keasbey. 

The Reclamation of the North Platte Valley: W. S. Coulter. 

Shorter Articles: 
A Vocabulary Test: E. H. Babbitt. 

The Progress of Science: 
A National Department of Health; The Research Departments of the Car- 
negie Institution; The Sage F oundation; The Problems of Astronomy; 
Scientific Items. 


The MONTHLY will be Sent to New Subscribers for Six Months 
for One Dollar to Those Mentioning The Chautauquan 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Sub-Station 84 NEW YORK 





Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
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Send us the names of ten persons whom 
you know are interested in healthful liv- 
ing. We will send each one a copy of 


oop lilEAnrnn 


the oldest and best health magazine, and 
will send you for your pains three num- 
bers including the special Mothers’ num- 


ber for 1906. 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 


15 College Hall, 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











[HE SPEAKER | 





A Quarterly Magazine of Successful Readings. | 
40c acopy. $1.50 a year. | 


The Psychology of Public Speaking |, 


By Walter Dill Scott. 
A new point of view: practical suggestive. 
Postpaid, §$t.2s. | 





Sunshine 


By Dr. A. A. Willits. 

This great seatene. by the dean of the Lyceum 
platform, now printed for the first time. Post. 
paid, $1.00. 

A Young Man’s Religion | 
By Dr. N. McGee Waters. 


A popular presentation of fundamental relig- | ve 


ious truth, in its relation to the old and new 
standards of criticism. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Morning’s Mail 
By Edmund Vance Cooke. 


An interesting story, an unusually clever mon- 
ologue. In boards, so cents. 





Send for Announcements 






PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia 














ENGRAVING 


At this time of year the graduating 
classes of all High Schools, Colleges, 
Private Schools, etc., are taking up the 
matter of engraved commencement in- 
vitations. Orders for these, also for 
wedding invitations, and visiting cards 
may be sent 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, 


New York 
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